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Apology for the Work. 


THOSE who have confidence enougſi to at- 


tempt to publiſh their lives muſt, in general I 
think, be led on to the undertaking either by 
ſuppoſing their memoirs of ſufficient import- 


urgent wiſh to exculpate themſelves or friends 
from certain um favorable imputations, to which 


favours a little of vanity,” the latter, having 
always in ſome degree neceſſity for its baſe, I 
preſume is more juſt and laudable. Which of 
the two have preponderated with me, in the 
preſent publication, my impar tial readers will 
determine from the following confuc derations 
ſubmitted to their Judgment. 


In the farſt place, I am afluated by a ſtrong 
defire to account for my preſent uneſtabliſhed 
tale, notwithſtanding the advantages of 


View, with genuine candor, the eſſential inci- 
Av dents 


ance lo engage public attention, or from an 


the peculiarities of their condition may render 
them obnoxious. The former of theſe motives 15 


birth, education and friends, by bringing to 
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dents of my life, atteſted by a number of re- 


ſpectable characters, whoſe names are made 


_ public in the narrative, and to whom I now 


fincerely apologize for the liberty I have taken 
in introducing them: the importance and ne- 
ceſhty of fuch credentials to the work will I 


 - hope extenuate that freedom; eſpecially as I 


have not therein infringed thoſe ſacred laws of 


15 ſociety, , confidence and ſecr 207. 5 


A ſecond, not leſs prevalent, incentive s to: 
engage thoſe, who haue already honored me 
with their friendſhip and protection, to indulge 
with their farther countenance and ſupport in 
my aftual views ; provided they approve the 
general tenor of my paſt fentiments and con- 
duct: to. entreat them to. excuſe the follies of 
my youth and thoſe of a friend ſo near to me. as 
a brother whom I have brought on the ferns 3 ; 

follies which I do not attempt to juſtify, but 


rather to hold up, with the ſanftion of r 


bought experience, to my juvenile countrymen, 
as faithful examples of the too common indi- 


© cretions of our firſt intercourſe with the world. 


indiſcretions to be by them moſt religiouſly 
guarded 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE WORR; vii 
guarded againſt. 1 ſhall conclide this ſelf- 
accuſation however by pleading the imperfettion 
inſeparable from human nature, by hoping 


tat my improprieties and follies will appear 


more the reſult of inexperience, or of certain 
errors of education than of vitiated inclina- 
tions — from which view T flatter myſelf the 
judicious reader will draw this concluſion in 
my favor. 


„% Dat locum pænæ ſcelus, non mentis error." + 


My next object in the work is a very natural 
one, at leaſt to a perſon even of moderate am- 
dition, of which I honeſtly declare myſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed, though ſome actions of my life may 
argue againſt or render the aſſertion paradox- ' 
cal — this very powerful motive, which is in 


. etſelf ſome conſolation to a man who has htherto 


ſeen his utmoſt endeavours baffled, is to reſcue 
the principal events of a chequered life from 
that inſigniicance or oblivion in which they 
would otherwiſe lie buried in the grand volume 
of human affatrs—andmoreover to demonſtrate 
to his family, friends and the public that 


tus repeated want of fucceſs has not been the 


conſequence - 
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conſequence of inattivity, irreſolution, or a 
deſect of. the moſt ardent deſires and ſpirited 


| Wu ts to argen an e 


Tieſe are the AN derations by 91 7 am 
influenced in bringing myſe If before an ever 
awful tribunal, to whoſe candor and indul- 


gence, 1 freely truſt myſelf, and which I mo- 
deftly rely will be accepted as valid induce- 
ments to the undertaking. : 


DEDICATION. 
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DEDICATION 


TO THE 
Touth of Great Britain a 
Ireland, SEES PY 


Je vous aime o mes concitoyens ! et mon 
premier defir ct de vous etre utile 


| Hiri 


Friends and Countrymen! 


F with a lively 

ſenſe of the numerous dan- 
gers that ſurround you, and 
anxious to guard you. againft 
| thoſe rocks and ſhoals, on 
which fo many fplit on the 
outſet of their voyage through 
life, I now addreſs you with all 
the ſympathy and. concern 
which 


* DEDICATION: 


which a man, juſt eſcaped from 
the wreck, feels for thoſe 
whom he ſees in a ſituation 
hazardous as that to which he 


has been ſo recently expoſed. 
Accept my ſincere, earneſt 


wiſhes for your ſafety, _e" 
perity and honor. 


Frequent have been my vi- 


ciſſitudes, my difficulties and 
afflictions not inconſiderable : 

you will perceive they lome- 
times have been the conſe- 
quence of pure misfortune, OC- 
caſionally the effects of inſtabi- 
lity or a paſſion for novelty ; ; 
but, in general, the reſult of an 
| Over- 


I 
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over-zealous ambition to rife. 
above mediocrity; Unproſpe- 
rous events are often unfore- 


ſeen and not to be obviated by 


the moſt conſummate prudence 
or wiſdom: inconſtancy and 
ambition, too common to 
youth, may be checked, and 
the neceſſity of reſtraining 
them will be fully evinced in 
my narrative. 


. 


Good ſenſe and refleQion 
will enable you to derive other 
important leſſons from this 
work—to you therefore, my 
youthful friends and compa- 
triots! I moſt heartily devote 
it 


xi: DEDICATION.” 
it as a friendly monitor, inſtruc- 
tor and guide in your early 


and perilous commerce with 


the world that it may anſwer 
ſuch deſirable intentions is the 


ardent wiſh of 
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dry. 


Outlines of Human Life, 


. 
Shewing the general deſign of the work — 
Outlines of human liſe - General errors of 
education, and their conſequences —which 


may ferve as an introduction to the ſubſe- 
quent narrative. 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens foroabit odorem 
Teſta diu. Hon. 


HEN any * K determined on, 
the firſt and not leaſt important 
part of the undertaking is to model a well- 
digeſted plan, conveying a juſt idea of 


the extent, dimenſions and uſes of the edi- 


fice: for from ſuch à contemplation 
alone can the foundation be accurately 
laid, or the ſuper- ſtrutture raiſed with 
that ſymmetry and ſtrength that do honor 
to the architect. From analogy, which 


ſo often deceives the moſt penetrating 
phyſicians, I may rationally conclude. 


B | that 
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that an author who raſhly attempts to 
build his fame on any publication, with- 
out having previouſly defined to himſelf, 
with as little partiality. as poſſible, the 
bounds of his talents and aſcertained his 


particular genius, without having mar- 


ſhalled his ideas and reduced the rude 
offspring of his imagination to ſome order 
and deſign, will commonly repent his in- 
diſcretion and expoſe himſelf to ridicule. 


To avoid therefore, in ſome degree, 
the cenſure of a public, already cruelly 
haraſſed by crude, unmeaning produc- 
tions, I, who am now initiating myſelf 
member of a very numerous fraternity, 
honeſtly declare that I do not enter upon 
the following ſubjeQ, or rather concate- 
nation of events, merely to gratify. a vain 


paſſion for writing: I know my inſuffici- 


ency, and reader, believe me ſincere in 
aſſuring you, I am modeſt enough to con- 


fider the preſent work as more deſcriptive 


of neceſſity than invention—the former 
is {aid to produce the latter ; but this re- 
mark 


— — . 
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mark I apprebend will not be Ow 
evinced in the courſe of my hiſtory. 


deed I do not therein aſpire to any *— 


beyond real facts and uſeful obſervations 


deduced from them: for, tho much 
tragic and a little comic may be found 
in the deſcription, there is no plot, no 
ſtudied incidents and ſituations attempted 
— it is a plain, genuine narrative, totally 
differing from novel or romance, in 
which the abundant viciſſitudes of my fa- 
mily, friends, and myſelf are faithfully 
enregiſtered and artleſsly brought to view 
in the exact forms and times they pre- 
ſented. IE ſhall however, endeavour to 
render the whole as entertaining and in- 
ſtruttive as veracity and _— limited 
n will r me. 


I am very conſcious my taſk is ardu- 
ous, nor have I engaged therein without 
the moſt ſerious reflection. How far 1 
am intereſted in this work is explained in 
my apology ; the advantages that youth 
on denve from it, I do not preſume to 

B 2 decide : 
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decide: but, if the utmoſt ſincerity, an 


unaffected concern for that age of folly, 


unguarded confidence and tyrannic paſ- 
ſions can plead in its favor, I have the 
ſatisfaction to think it is not quite deſti- 
tute of merit in its application to others, 


and that it may be of utility to them, by 


exhibiting the early ſcenes of life and 
holding up,  terrorem, my own levities 
and errors, during that critical period, 
and thoſe of friends nearly allied to me. 


Such are the moſt ſtriking characters 


of the work, into which I might now 
with propriety immediately launch. Yet. 


previous to relating the particular me- 
moirs of myſelf and family, it may not 
be improper to ſketch the general outlines 


of human Il fe, the moſt frequent errors 


of education. &c. for I imagine a ſurvey 
of this kind not only very introductory 
and relevant to my deſign, but neceſſary 
to convince my readers that, while 1 aim 
at captivating their attention by a repre- 


ſentation of variegated circumſtances, I 


do 
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do not forget that private occurrences 


are of ſmall moment when compared with 


the grand and more univerſal tranſactions 
of mankind at large. 


Life, a eee picture of good and 


bad fortune, of freedom and ſlavery, of 


egregious folly and imperfeQ wiſdom ; 
life, in ſhort, forming a prodigious vari- 
ety of the moſt contradicting objetts, pre- 
ſents to the human mind an extenſive 
landſcape, infinitely diverfified. Nature 
ſeems indeed diffuſed throughout the wide 
ſcene, but ſpreads around her ſuch nume- : 
rouſly fanciful, often ſhocking and unac- 
countable contraſts, that the moſt capa- 
cious imagination is ſoon over-crouded 
and confuſed, and contemplation quite 


loſt in pity or wonder, 


To trace man through every age and 
clime, through every ſtate of exiſtence, 
would be a labor of magnitude—it is 
enough for my purpoſe to depit him 
within the bonds of civil ſociety from 

BD tender, 
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mw” 


tender, helpleſs infancy to that criſis ge- 
nerally ſtiled the meridian of his days; 


when he is ſuppoſed to have acquired all, 


or the greateſt part of the ever circum- 


ſcribed knowledge, penetration, judge- 


ment and diſcretion which fall to his lot. 
I ſhall not go beyond that period, for 
truly it would give me pain to behold 
him in the later progreſs of his years, 
loſing ground rapidly ; to ſee his brighteſt 
talents, his moſt refined ſcientific attain- 
ments mouldering like his corporal frame 
and approaching too viſibly to inevitable 
diſſolution — even his flow and dear- 
bought experience failing: him . till at 
length he ſinks into the ſilent grave, al- 


moſt as weak and childiſh as in the very 


firſt ſtage of his being. Why ſhould I 


anticipate ſuch humiliating ſenſations ? 
why indulge ſuch gloomy ideas? Too 
ſoon, alas! the melancholy truth wilt de- 


clare itſelf! too ſoon be revealed to 


thoſe who. now thoughtleſsly wanton in 
the ſhort-lived bloom and tranſient gaiety 
of youth : to the hoary ſage it aljeady 
| ſtands 
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ſtands confeſſed he feels his nerves un- 
ſtrung, his moſt elaborate mental efforts 
wanting their priſtine vigor; he feels the 
expiring energy of the whole, nor can he 
prevent the total extinction that muſt. 
ſhortly enſue. 


The philoſophic eye may view theſe 
events with calm indifference--few' how- 
ever enjoy that unruffled ſerenity—1 
know I do not; I find myſelf a fon of 
nature and, without bluſhing at my 
weakneſs, frankly own the agitation - 
which ſimilar reflections exite in my 
breaſt. 


Far be it from me preſumptuouſly to 


call in queſtion the wiſe diſpenſations of 


providence—ever ſacred and enveloped 
in awful ſecrecy—what impious mortal 
dare attempt to explore their primum mo- 


bile, their ſource and deſign? But how 


is it poſſible to behold without aſtoniſh- 
ment, an aſtoniſnment blended with com- 
paſſion, the various conditions of man? 


various 
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various indeed! ſome . baſking in the 
warmeſt ſun-ſhine of fortune, of eaſe and 
independence, while others are languiſh- 


ing in extreme povesty, or tolling through 


life in a ſtate of the moſt laborious drudg- 
ery and wretched ſervility : the juſt and 
virtuous often miſerable, the oppreſſive 
and wicked frequently revelling in all the 


luxury of riches, pomp and titles. To enu- 


merate all the differences, diſtinctions, and 
deſcriptions of mankind, to point out the 
amazing diverſity of their charadter, 
manners, paſſions, views and actions, is 
not my intention: a ſlight conſideration 


of the multitude is more than adequate 


to my capacity, and affords ample matter 


to exerciſe my feelings, to perſuade me, 
beyond doubt, that we are in perpetual 


conflict, that man has not a greater ene- 
my in the creation than his own ſpecies, 
that we live as it were upon each other ; 
in few words, that wild ambition, tyran- 

ny, rapine, cruelty and luſt ſtrongly cha- 


'Tatterize the human race—the ſad effects 


of theſe, depravities are daily exemplified 


in 
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in common life, om in the moſt civilized 
ſtates. ; 


. Amidft all theſe difficulties and asgett 

ve the boaſted lords of this material world, 
come into it quite unarmed and defence- 
leſs— for ſeveral years we are entirely at 


the mercy of thoſe, who, happily for our 


preſervation,” protection and ſafety; have 
commonly implanted in them a tender 


and anxious regard for our pitiable weak- 


neſs; who have patience to endure the 
almoſt inceſſant cries, fretfulneſs and 
many painful indiſpoſitions that mark the 
firſt age of man. Even here let me ob- 
ſerve the perverſeneſs of our nature is 


too manifeſt ; and I cannot help thinking 


a great deal might be done at this early 
period towards eradicating, -or at leaſt 


corretting thoſe vicious principles which 


then diſcover themſelves, and which, if 
not cropt in the very bud, ſhoot up into 


the moſt pernicious, and often fatal vices. 


Unfortunately however this ſeaſonable 


Juncture for moulding the flexible infant 


mind 
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mind is ſeldom improved: the paſſion- 


ately fond and erroneouſly indulgent pa- 


rents recoil at the very idea of counter- 
acting any bad tendency in their chil- 
dren; they fooliſhly, not to ſay crimi- 
nally, gratify their moſt refractory tem- 
pers and inconſiderately inure thoſe ten- 


drils to the worſt inclinations and habits, 


which by a little judicious treatment and 
lenient correction might in a great mea- 
ſure be guarded againſt. But fuch ever 
was, 1s and will be the moſt uſual ſtrange 
incongruence of human condutt : ſmall 
is the number who keep within the happy 
medium parents are either guilty of the 


moſt unnatural indifference and negle& 


of their offspring, or of the moſt unbridled 
partiality and hazardous indulgence. 


Fathers and mothers! ye reſpettable 
guardians of a future race! I experience 
your feelings, I am ſenſible of the ſoft 


emotions that thrill through your boſoms 


—yet I addreſs myſelf with earneſtneſs to 
your good ſenſe and reflettion—believe 
me, 
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me, I rather wiſh to augment than di- 


miniſh your affettions, for none of you 
are more fond, more tenderly attached 


than I am; I only deſire to ſee you re- 
gulate thoſe ever amiable affections, to 
direct them to uſeful, noble purpoſes, and 


above all, cautiouſſy to ſhun that indiſ- 


criminate, mad, blind fondneſs of your 
children, which ſo frequently terminates 


in your excruciating ſorrow and ineffec- 
tual regret, in their miſery and ruin. 


After a tedious infancy, more or leſs 


protracted by conſtitution and other cir- 
cumſtances, follows childhood, Aa ſpace , 


more critical {till than the former; for 


now. the youthful mind begins to unfold 


itſelf gradually and. becomes ſuſceptible 
of ſtrong impreſſions, impreſſions that 
ſometimes carry their influence to our 
lateſt years. 


It is therefore of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to watch over our charge at this 
time with peculiar care, to remove every 
| contaminating 
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contaminating example, to curb gently 
their riſing paſſions, to open the tender 


ſoil, and throw in, with nice judgment, 


the firſt ſeeds of education. But how few 


attend to thefe important cautions! How 


many, on the reverſe, unguardedly ſuf- 
fer their children to diſſipate thoſe pre- 


cious moments in cenſtant idleneſs and 
in giving the fulleſt ſcope to every ca- 
1 of that thoughtleſs age. | Sincerely 
do 1-lament the fate of thoſe whoſe indi- 
gence and unmerited misfortunes, not 


want of inclination, diſqualify them for 
the performance of ſeveral eſſential and 
grateful duties; and as ſeverely do I con- 
demn thoſe” parents, who, tho' bleſt 
with affluence and leiſure, refuſe to de- 
vote a juſt portion of their hours to the 
ſuperintendency and inſtruktion of their 


children. 


Not that I recommend an over-ſtudious 
attention on either ſide : the puerile ima- 
gination is not to be clogged ; it is natu- 
ae e to lightneſs, and altheugh 

ſportive 
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ſportive nature may ſometimes require 


management, it is never to be Sar 
ſubvented. | . 


I 1 diſtinguiſh the ſucceeding divifion of 
life into ſome years before and after the 
exact age of puberty—perhaps' no term 
of our exiſtence more deciſively deter- 
mines our future happineſs and degree of 
conſequence in the world: It is at this 
period that parental is in a great meaſure 
exchanged for magiſterial authority : now 
is the expanded, buſy youthful genius 
employed in the acquiſition of different 
accompliſhments, now is the ſeaſon to 
adopt that particular mode of education 
which immediately correſponds with the 
humble, middle or exalted rank and views 
in life of the concerned; to fix their ſta- 
tions and to direct our chief attention, 
and moſt enforced precepts towards qua- 
lifying our young pupils hereafter to fill 
the departments aſſigned to chem with 
credit and ſucceſs. 


4 
4 
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Yet, 
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Vet, glaring as the advantages are that 
would be derived from a ſtrict obſervance 
of the above plan, from a minute inſpec- 
tion into the capacity and laudable diſpo- 
ſitions of youth, and by placing them in 0 
ſituations as analogous as poſſible to both, }F. 1 
I am ſorry to aſſert that no time of life is t 
oftener groſſly abuſed and miſpent. In- a 
deed I find myſelf at this inſtant in ſo h 
wide a field for juſteſt ſatire and invec- te 
tive, I am ſo keenly irritated by the inſu- h 
perable prejudices, follies and blind zeal. al 
of mankind in a buknels of fuch exten- de 
ſive intereſt as the education of their m 
children, that leſt I ſhould be enthuſiaſtic: || ſc 
in my cenſure in proportion-to the obſti- | be 
nacy of the multitude and laſh them with | an 
all the ſeverity. their voluntary blindneſs pe 
deſerves, a taſk that muſt be painful in the 
the end to humanity, I ſhall drop the ſub-i' |} fac 
ject by remarking that more people owe - ma 
their diſappointments, calamities and ina- me 
bility to obtain a decent and comfortable ' for 
eſtabliſhment to an ill- directed application 

| of 1 
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of their genius and talents in youth dan 
to any other enuln. | | 


| Here I cannot refrain from bringing to 
view, as a very proper example of the | 
irrational method adopted by numbers, 

the opinion of a gentleman with whom 1 

am ſufficiently acquainted to ſee and pity 

his error, an error I fear he will ſoon but 

too late repent. His family is numerous, 

his fortune I preſume not very conſider- 
I able: never was man more affectionately 
devoted to his children; never was poor 
mortal more ridiculouſly infatuated in his 
ſcheme of bringing them up. He has 
been for ſome time in the uſe of a tutor, 
and his preſent one is undoubtedly a 
perſon of elegant abilities but tutors, 
though the oſtenſible characters, are, in 
fact, often held by wiſer papa and 
mamma, uncles, aunts, couſins: &c. as: 
mere eyphers, apologetic tools, requiſite 

for parade in a houſe and little elſe. 


» 
” 
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This gentleman, inſtead of prudently 
conſulting the diſpoſitions of his girls and 


boys, inſtead of previoufly conſidering 


the occupations for which he defigns 
them, has all indiſcriminately inſtructed 
in the Latin tongue, geography and de- 


clamation. The young ladies, who by 
the bye are far moſt promiſing, are not 
taught ſo much to excel in needle-work 


and other becoming branches of houſe- 
wifery as to read and ſcan Virgil with 
eaſe and propriety, to diſtinguiſh: the 
beauties of Shakeſpeare and Milton, to 


repeat with grace and pathos the fineſt 
| paſſages of our beſt; poets; and this not 


unfrequently at veryiimproper times and 


places. The boys are conducted in a 


ſtile equally erroneous, learning thoſe 
things they ought not to learn, and leav- 


ing unlearned thoſe things which they 
ought to learn in ſhort, this over-zea- 
lous father has laid down to himſelf the 


following maxim, from which he is re- 
ſolved not to depart, let his friends ſneer 
and deride as long as they pleaſe — My 
children, 
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children, ſays he, ſhall acquire an univer- 
fal knowledge and then they will be 
enabled to judge for themſelves ; they 
will then be adequate to every calling and 
will attach themſelves to that one in par- 
ticular which they conclude is moſt con- 


genial with their ſentiments—a pretty 


modeſt deſign truly for this ſpan of life! 


Happy 1 muſt add would it be for many 


was not an influenza for the claffics quite 


ſo rife---I greatly reſpeft thoſe venerable 
models of antiquity and have not an un- 
favourable idea of their worth---but fin» 
cerity, which ſhall be my guide throughout 
this work, obliges me to confeſs, and I 
ſpeak from experience, that a large over- 
plus of time is expended at moſt publie 
ſchools and colleges, in forming an inti- 


macy with the ancients, that might be 
more valuably employed in the attainment 
of other qualifications, not leſs calculated 


to carry a man through the world. with 
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Mere theſe material points attended 
to, were proper diſtinQions preſerved in 
the mode and extent of education given 
to youth, ve ſhould ſeldomer ſee a claſſi- 


cal head forced upon the ſhoulders of a. 


clown or common mechanic; we ſhould 
ſeldomer be ſhocked at diſcovering a ſub- 
lime underſtandin g buried under the ruins 
of the cruelty and perverſeneſs of parents, 


who raſhly doomed the poſſeſſor to vege- 
tate in obſcurity, ſubjected perhaps to 
hardeſt bodily labour, who might have 


ſhone forth a bright meteor in the exalted 
ſphere of ſcience. 


Such as I have deſcribed are the early 
years of man, during the courſe of which 


it is evident he ſuffers many inconveni- 


ences ; : from his exceſſive weakneſs- in 


the firſt inſtance and afterwards from his 


inability to judge for himſelf, whereby he 
ſo often becomes the wretched dupe of 
the ignorance, folly or views of thoſe to 


whom he is committed. Theſe days how- 


ever of innocence and paſſiveneſs paſs 
away, 
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away, ſo will life itſelf! Adoleſcence ad- 


vances the young man no ſteps for- 


ward and launches quickly into the buſy 


ſcenes of this grand theatre, the world, 


with all his paſſions afloat ſtill unſuſpi- 
cious, guardleſs of the dangerous com- 
merce he is entering upon, he ſuppoſes 
all about him his warmeſt friends and 
gives to all his unlimited confidence: till 
finding at length his generoſity trampled 
on, his ſimplicity wantonly ridiculed by 


his on ſex and the other, perhaps at the 
expenſe of his health and fortune, his beſt 
truſt, in ſhort, abuſed, the bandage, hap- 
pily when not too late! falls from his 
eyes; he begins, for the firſt time, to ſee 
mankind in their true colours; he per- 
ceives himſelf in the midſt of deceit, arti- 
fice, fraud, inſatiate pride, avarice, op- 
preſſion, malice and revenge —he looks 
around him with aſtoniſhment, and ſhud- 
ders at the fight of the combined enemies 
he has ſo narrowly eſcaped—and here I 
leave him to journey on to the end of his 
exiſtence, with his little ſtock of wiſdom 

©" and 


and practical knowledge of his fellow tra- 
vellers: may he and they make the viſeſt 
uſe of their reſpective experience, 


It is now time to return to myſelf, to 
open the records of my own life, to review ' 
the different ſtages of my being, and par- 
ticulatly to dwell upon that term of it 
which may be juſtly ſtiled the novitiate of 
youth. For the beginning of this relation, 
which I repeat will be perfectly unſophiſ- 
ticated, I refer my indulgent readers to 
the following chapter. 


CHAP. 4 


. 
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CAP: . 


Containing an account of my parentage 


Circumſtances of my father and mother at 
the time of ther marriage---Conſequences 
| thereof. 5 | 


Humani generis Mores tibi noſſe volenti 
'Sufficit una Domus: paucos conſume Dies, et 
Dicere te miſerum, quando:illine venetis, aude— 


Jux. 


ND muſt T look back upon myſelf 
and conſider my paſt life? The 

very thought of ſuch a retroſpe& fills my 
mind with a thouſand gloomy, ſorrowful 


ideas; the moſt calamitous ſcenes open 


on my imagination ſhudder at the re- 
collection of my own misfortunes, diffi- 
culties and dangers- numerous they cer- 
tainly have been: but when I bring to 
my view the general unhappy fate of my 
family and friends, the diſaſtrous lives 
and melancholy deaths of my dear pa- 
rents, .my own ſorrows are quite abſorbed 
in theirs; I am affected beyond deſcrip- 
C 3 tian 
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tion at the fight of their miſeries, and am 
almoſt diſcouraged from purſuing a hiſ- 
tory that muſt ſo often and painfully ex- 
cite my feelings. Yet I ſee the neceſſity 
of performing the taſk, and to that neceſ- 
ſity ſacrifice ſenſation ; juſtice to others 
and to myſelf is the incentive and I 
proceed. 


As it is uſual for biographers to pre- 
miſe ſome genealogical obſervations, and 
as ſuch remarks ſeem of importance to the 
narrative, I ſhall comply with the rules 
of the fraternity; and I truſt my readers 
will have too much liberality of ſentiment 
to impute to vanity and oſtentation the 
account which I ſhall give of my family. 


All who have honor and that laudable 
ambition, ſo requiſite in life, thrown into 
their compoſition muſt I think feel a ſe- 
cret exultation in deriving their deſcent 
from worthy, reſpectable anceſtors ; from 
thoſe who have been uſeful to their coun- 
try and diſtinguiſhed by their talents---but 

contemptibly 
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contemptibly vain is the man, who pre- 


ſuming on the virtues or greatneſs of 
others, boaſts of the merits of his proge- 
nitors and kindred and values himſelf : 
thereon, without ſtriving to copy thoſe” 
parts of their conduct moſt deſerving of - 


imitation. 


| My father, Robert Cramond, well 


known in the commercial world for his 


eminent abilities, was born in Edinburgh 
on the 8th of April, 1703. He was ſon 


of Robert Cramond, long clerk of the 
bills in that city, a perſon, as I have often 


heard, for I had never the pleaſure of 
ſceing him, of the moſt upright and amia- 
ble character. I ſhall juſt obſerve here ' 
that Roſline-Caſtle, that romantic ſpot. 
and venerable monument of Caledonian- 
antiquity, was long my granfather's re- 
ſidence. He was nearly allied to the 


Cramonds of Auldbar; in Scotland, 


who bear the ſame arms. His family 1 
believe was rather more extenſive than 
his fortune; he had ſeven children by his 


| 
i 
| 
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firſt wife and by his ſecond one daughter, 
who was married to the late Dr. Boſwell 
of Edinburgh, brother of Lord Auchin- 
lech, whoſe ſon is James Boſwell Eſq, 
advocate. now much reſpetted in his pro- 


feſſional line, and who has beſide conſi- 
derable merit as an author. 


Among the doftor's children are Ro- 
bert Boſwell Eſq. vriter to the ſignet, and 
Capt. Boſwell, of the Earl of Cheſterfield 
Eaſt-Indiaman. . 5 


Three of my grandfather's ſons died 
in their childhood---My name-ſake Her- 
cules lived paſt the meridian of life; he 
early attached himſelf to the ſea, and was 
as honeſt, liberal, compaſſionate, careleſs 
and unfortunate an adventurer as ever 
croſſed that precarious element. 


Mrs, White, provoſt White's ſpouſe, 
of Kirkaldy in Fifeſhire, and John Forbes 
Eſq. of Aldermanbury, London, are the 
iſſue of the other two daughters. 


Mr. 


- 


hos 
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Mr. Forbes married Doctor Douglas's 
daughter of Carliſle, an amiable lady, 
who inherits the diſtinguiſhed virtues of 
her worthy parents. She is niece of the 
late Sir John Douglas of Kilhead; near 
Dumfries, and firſt couſin of the late 
Duke of Queenſbury. 


My grandfather by the maternal line 
was Peter Crilly of Newry in Ireland, 
nephew to — Crilly, titular biſhop of 
that ſee. 


My grandmother was, collaterally, 

deſcended from the noble family of the 
Plunkets in Ireland. Her father, James 
Plunket of Clavingſtown, ſprang from a 
younger branch of the Fingal line—and 


his wife, Mary Plunket, vas grand» 


daughter of Lord Rathmore, which title 


and eſtate are gone to the family of 


Both families were -promiſcuouſly ſet- 
tled in the counties of Dublin, Meath 
8 and 


& obbrLINES or 
ind Louth—but the chief part of my 
grandmother's relations are buried in 


Kilheen church. Admiral Tyrrel, Sir 


Peter Warren and Sir William John- 
ſon were her near relations the two 
former of whom ſignalized themſelves the 


war before laſt, a war as glorious to- 


Great Britain as it was humiliating to 
her enemies ; the latter no leſs dear to 
his country and to thoſe Americans, 
whom unhappily for this kingdom ve 
can no longer call our fellow ſubjects, 
dear 1 ſay to both for having conciliated 
to us, by the viſeſt policy, moderation 
and juſtice, the friendſhip and affection 
of many of the ſavage nations In reality 
moſt of my relations, both by paternal 
and maternal line, were in the ſervice of 
their country either by ſea or land. 


The Earl of Abingdon, General 
Fitzroy, now Lord Southampton, and 
Colonel Skinner vere married to Sir 
Peter Warren's daughters. 


I ſhalt” 
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I ſhall not enter into farther detail of 
my pedigree, and indeed I think it 
neceſſary to apologize for having dwelt 
ſo long on a ſubject that cannot intereſt 
the generality of my readers, by appeal- 
ing to their indulgence and aſſuring them 
that what may appear ſuperfluous and of 
little conſequence to their views is of the 
utmoſt importance to mine ; becauſe my 
continued misfortunes, and preſent obſcu- 
rity have, in a great meaſure, removed 
me from connexions who have it highly 
in their power to ſerve me and who, 
ſtruck with the true repreſentation of the 
adverſity I have long ſtruggled againſt, 
may hereafter, extend their kind offices 
to an unfortunate relative. 


Never was child more tenderly. 15. 
loved by parents than my mother—ſhe 
was the devoutly-wiſhed for offspring of 
their later years - uncommon pains were: 
beſtowed on her education, which ſhe 
amply repaid by the ſtricteſt obedience, 


the 2 genius and moſt engaging 
manners. 
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manners. Her perſon was beautiful; 
unaffected delicacy and exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity beamed from her countenance and 
ſoon captivated the hearts of numerous 
admirers; amongſt whom I could men- 
tion ſome of high rank and affluence, 
tho' her fortune was inconſiderable for 
her father and mother had been great 
ſufferers by the unhappy troubles that 
prevailed in Ireland towards the begin- 
ning of this century. 

At the time I am alluding to ſhe had 
ſcarcely attained her fourteenth year— 
but ſo elegant was her preſence ' and 
improved her mind at that youthful 
period that a croud of lovers already 


offered their ardent vows at the ſhrine 
of her charms. © 


My father was of the number—he was 
then about fifty Time, who commits 
ſuch cruel ravages among both ſexes, 
ſeemed to have ſelected him for his 


favorite for at that age he preſerved 


al 
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all the bloom and ſprightlineſs of the 
noon-day of life. His ſtature was of the 
middle-ſize and finely proportioned; his 
features manly and graceful—his addreſs. 


was uncommonly refined, expreſſive of 
the moſt finiſhed politeneſs and extenſive 


knowledge of the world, 


With fuch accompliſhments he could 
hardly fail, in ſpite of years, to attratt 
the attention of a ſentimental fair, who 
ſet the higheſt value on mental qualifica- 
tions: he was quickly diſtinguiſhed from 


his rivals; like Ceſar he came, ſaw and 


conquered—in few words, the nuptials 
ſoon took place. They were performed 


according to the rites and ceremonies of 


the church of Rome, when thoſe marri- 
ages were lawful—for my mother and her 
family were zealoufly attached to that 
perſuaſion, and ſhe would not have been 
eſpouſed to a monarch otherwiſe ; but my 
father, who was very liberal in religious 
matters, readily yielded to ſuch a ftipula- 
tion. The marriage was conſummated 

h wiout 
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without the aſſent of parents, who for cer- 
tain reaſons objected to the alliance: they 
were, however, ſhortly after reconciled 
to it, for the crime was not unpardonable, 
eſpecially in their daughter, who had 
never before ſwerved from the moſt paſ- 
ſive ſubmiſſion. 


I remarked above that my mother had 
ſeveral advautageous offers; nor was.the 
party ſhe preferred, though her motives 
were far from pecuniary, leaſt ſo my 
father at that juncture lived in all the 
eaſe Ru. ſplendor of an opulent merchant: 
his talents were univerſal, and ſo well 
adapted to commerce by education, ex- 
perience, and by an accurate acquaint- 
ance with all the European manners and 
Janguages, that he ſeemed born to be 
the oracle of that noble and uſeful 
ſcience. | 138 2 


He was often conſulted on the moſt 
intricate points of trade, in which he 
ever diſplayed the moſt penetrating judg- 
ment. 
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ment. Having paſſed ſome years in 
Ruſſia in the early part of his life, and 
ſtudied the emoluments derived to this 
country from a commercial intercourſe 
with that empire, he entered that great 
channel of traffic, and eſtabliſned the firſt 
Englith houſe of any note at Peterſburgh. 
He was a ſpirited promoter of the Britiſh 
Fiſhery Company—a moſt important ſer- 
vice which he rendered the crown of Por- 
tugal would be too tedious to relate at 
length... 


It conſiſted principally in the diſcove- 
ryand eſtabliſhment, under his directions, 
of a ſettlement 1 in South America, which 
has formed as it were a key to the Portu- 
gueſe commerce in thoſe parts. He was at 
a vaſt expenſe in the buſineſs, and was 
promiſed an ample reimburſement and re- 
ward by that falſe, tyrannical miniſter 
Dfouares, now commonly called Marquis 
of Pombal. My father applied in perſon 
for the debt, -about the time of the laſt 
dreadful earthquake at Liſbon ; the pay- 
285 2 TY | ment 
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ment of which being very ungeneroufly 


refuſed by the above miniſter, he grew 


warm in his demand: till fome friends 
appriſing him that his life or liberty were 
at ſtake if he perſiſted in his claim, he 
left the kingdom vithout receiving the 
. n | 


I have heard him complain of unre- 
warded ſervices to this government, but 
as I am unacquainted with their nature 


and extent, ſhall not dwell thereon -I be- 


lieve he made ſeveral urgent applications 
on the ſubjet̃t to Lord North, the Earl 
of Sandwich and others, in the begin- 
ning of that adminiſtration, and that the 


fruftration of thoſe expettations, on 


which he ultimately depended, en 
red 8 _— | 


1 ſhall c particularly into the 
character and fituation of my father and 


mother in ſubſequent paris of this work 


theſe were their moſt material circumſtan- 
ces when they met and were united in 
matrimony, 
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matrimony, in which ſtate they paſſed 
near three years in much conjugal har- 
mony and bliſs. 


During that ſpace my brother and I 
came into being. He was named Robert 
after his father; they called me Hercules 
in compliment to my uncle, and not on 
account of any thing in my form fore- 
boding the gigantic—therefore wonder 
not, reader, whenever we meet, to find 
me.very moderate in every dimenſion, 
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„„ 
My father's failure * tis for the 


continent—Peculiarities of my mother's 
fatuation at that crifis—Conduf of the 
former during eight years abſence, from his 
family, and unkappy effects thereof My 
grandmother's generous enterpoſution. 


ALAs! how ſoon do the moſt flatter- 
ing proſpetts in life afſume a differ- 
ent aſpet—my father's affairs were in a 
flouriſhing condition. at the time of his 
marriage; he was careſſed by the wiſe 
and great, and lived upon the moſt inti- 
mate footing with ſome of the firſt literary 
characters in the nation—our celebrated 
poet, Mr. Pope, was long his neighbour 
and particular friend: that melodious 
bard's enchanting retreat at Twickenham, 
deſcribed by him with ſuch rural and 
lovely imagery in one of his epiltles, was 
contiguous to my father's villa. 


But 
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But thoſe Halcyon days were not to 


laſt—the happy, tranquil ſcene ſuddenly 


changed —a heavy cloud gathered and 
ſoon involved us in a tempeſt of misfor- 
tunes, big with miſery and deſolation. 


My father at this period was engaged 
in concerns of magnitude ; like moſt ſu- 
perior geniuſes he was fond of the ſpecu- 
lative —he did conſiderable buſineſs in 
the Turkey or Levant as well as the Ruſ- 
fan trade, and had entered into a large 
contract with the Spaniſh government, 
the nature of which and my father's re- 
putation as a merchant are ſet forth in the 
firſt edition of Poſtlethwayte's commercial 
dictionary, under the title Aſtento. 


In theſe various negotiations he had 
ſeveral veſſels employed ſome of which 
proving extremely unſucceſsful, many bad 
debts occuring and other unfortunate 


events, he fell a victim to that ſpirit of en- 


terpriſe ſo neceſſary to ſupport the vigor of 
commerce, but which, like every deſign of 
| D 2 public 
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public utility, ſacrifices a few to the be- 
nefit of numbers—in ſhort, he failed to a 
very conſiderable amount : he failed how- 
ever with integrity and honor; inſomuch 
when he received his certificate ten thou- 
ſand pounds were offered him by his cre- 
ditors to retrieve his affairs—but a far 
larger ſum would have been inadequate 
to the purpoſe—he therefore politely 
thanked them for their confidence, and 


retired ſhortly after to Paris, much de- 


jetted at this reverſe of fortune. 


Perhaps no imperfection of the human 
mind contributes more to the unhappi- 
neſs of ourſelves and others than pride; 
it is the frequent bane of many worthy 
people. 


My father being no longer capable to 
maintain his family in a ſtile agreeable to 
his ambition and paſt manner of living, 
raſhly perſuaded my mother, previous to 
his departure for the continent, to ſe- 


clude herſelf as much as poſlible from his 


friends 


an 


ſiſt 
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friends and to take the name of Brude- 
nella too affeftionate compliance on 
her part, that gave riſe to ſundry diſa- 
greeable conſequences to her and her 
children, as will appear in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory. She, kind, gentle, unſuſ- . 
picious being, had no apprehenſions of 
the future. Firmly relying on his fide- 
lity and attachment, his tender regard for 
their offspring, her grand object was the 
completion of his wiſhes, which ſhe moſt 
rehgiouſly obeyed during the wretched 
remainder of her days. 


2 1 | 

A I ſhall not ſtrive to delineate my dear 
; mother's feelings on that ſorrowful ſepa- 
ration—my own would be too keenly 


wounded in the attempt—they were thoſe 

of a virtuous, loving wife parting from 
to her huſband in adverſe circumſtances, 
to Þ| vithout the ſoothing expectancy of his 
g. ſpeedy return. 


P She was then in her eighteenth year 
* and pregnant with her third child, my 
p I ſiſter Robina, who is now living at Paris. 
ids 


D a For 
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For ſometime my father was tolerably 
exact in his remittances, which, managed 
with the ceconomy of an excellent 
though young houſewife, afforded us a 
decent ſubſiſtence. I am ſorry to add, 
and I ſpeak with reſpe& due even to the 
memory of an unkind parent, and with 
that compaſſion which one man ſhould 
have for the indiſcretions of another, yes I 
am grieved to add that in two or three 
years his conduct entirely altered; and 
juſtice to the truth compels me to ob- 
ſerve that new and illicit engagements 
with the fair ſex, extravaganse and diſſi- 
pation, not want of money, vere the 
cauſes of his following neglett. Truly 
painful is it to me to bring to view the fol- 
lies, not to ſay guilt, of a deceaſed father: 
he has been long beyond my cenſure 
mouldering in the duſt—nor would 5 
were he at this moment in exiſtence, re- 
proach him with his forgetfulneſs; 1 
would cheriſh his old age, and vanquiſh 
his indifference by the tendereſt filial | 
offices but, reader, if you feel for him 
n 


uiſh 
ilial 
him 

in 
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in this juſt accuſation, feel alſo for his in- 
nocent, calamitous family, and do not 
think me undutiful or ſevere in pointing 


Out, with ſad concern, the author of our 


ſufferings. 


In conſequence of his remiſsneſs we 


were repeatedly reduced to the moſt em- 


barraſſing exigences, and rigid want it- 


ſelf more than once ſtared us in the face. 


At length he referred my mother to his 


nephew, Mr. Forbes, who was about that 


time firſt eſtabliſhed in the houſe of Mr. 
Burton, governor of the bank, and to 
Mr. Trant, a gentleman, I recollect, who 
was heir to a capital eſtate and died in 
leſs than a week after his father's funeral 
—by which unexpected incident, a con- 
ſiderable ſum was loſt to us that had been 
advanced by my father to Mr. Trant 
while at Paris, upon promiſe of reim- 
burſement when he came to his fortune, 
and for which he very honorably offered 
my mother ample ſecurity not more than 
ten or twelve days before his death: but 


ſhe, 
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ſhe, diſtreſſed as ſhe was, ſcorning to be- 
tray the ſlighteſt doubt of his word, for 
his character was worthy and amiable, 
ſteadfaſtly declined ſuch acknowledgment; 
and the young gentleman dying ſo ſud- 
denly after, I believe inteſtate, or at leaſt 
without properly adjuſting his affairs, the 
recovery of the debt became totally im- 
practicable. 


As to Mr. Forbes, my mother had no 
idea of addreſſing him—ſhe was too ge- 
nerous and conſiderate to accept an ad- 
vance from him, knowing that, he was 
only juſt then beginning the world and 
apprehending that my father might be, 
from his paſt inattention to his family, 
flow in refunding the loan, 


| Wk. © 
* 


9 


Thus deprived of each reſource ve 
continued to linger in obſcure penury for 
a long ſpace, without receiving the ſmalleſt 
ſupply from France. I avoid minute de- 
tails of the complicated ſcenes of miſery 
we paſſed through during that period, 
becauſe they would carry me far beyond 

the 
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. the limits I have deſigned; and I ſhall 
[ cloſe this chapter by obſerving that had 
, not my grandmother, that moſt affection- 
5 ate and liberal of parents, who was at this 
- juncture a widow and in poſſeſſion of an 
it Þ| eaſy fortune, generouſly ſtept in to our 
e affiſtance, we ſhould in all probability 
| have been cruſhed under the iron hand of 

poverty and affliction; for my mother's 

ſentiments were too refined to endure 
o long the wretchedneſs of her condition. 


1 Dear, venerable ſpirit! at thy name 
as my very ſoul is warmed and tears of ſin- 
1d cereſt love and gratitude burſt from thoſe 
©, eyes that muſt never ſee thee more. Un- 


y, Y mindful of thyſelf, thou didſt fly to the 
cries of an almoſt deſponding daughter 
weeping o'er her poor, helpleſs children: 

we thou didſt extend thy bountiful hand and, 


or to ſcreen us from want, ſacrifice thy fu- 
elt ture peace of mind along with thy inde- 
le- & pendence and, ſhocking to relate! finiſh 


ry thy latter days in that miſery from which 
d, thou preſervedſt us the greateſt part. of 
nd eight years. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Our embarkation for France and journey to 
Paris—Arrroal there—Meeting of my 
Father and mother Our firſt acquaint- 
ance with Abbe Plowden—My ſiſter's de- 
parture for the Engliſh convent at Rouen, 
my brother's and mine for the Engliſh | 
college at St. Omer. 


YES, for ſeveral years did that excel- 

lent woman obviate all our neceſli- | 
ties and enable us to live with decency | 
and credit: ſhe carried her liberality ſtill 
farther, even to my father, whom ſhe | 
ſupplied with ſome hundred pounds on his | 
mere promiſe of ſatisfying all her claims 
in a ſhort time, 


At length her own finances began ts | 
fail, without any proſpe& of the pro- 
miſed return—my brother, ſiſter and I 
were at an age to commence our educa- 
tion—indeed we had already received 
Bwſcful rudiments and leſſons from our 
| mother, 


ca- 
ved 
our 
her, 
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mother, whoſe whole ſtudy and delight 

was the improvement of our youthful 

minds; and I can impartially aſſert that 

no mother was better qualified to inſtru& 

her children. Never was ſhe more 
elated than when we were giving little 

ſpecimens among her friends of our early 

acquiſitions in proſe and verſe: this I 

muſt confeſs was one of her ſtrongeſt 

paſſions and we were ſometimes, in fact, 
rather cloſely plied in preparing for exhi- 
bitionsof this nature—commendable zeal! 
oh that all parents glowed wel the ſame 
enthuſiaſmn ! 


For the reaſons I have mentioned a 
determination was formed to embark for 
France before my grandmother's money 
wasentirely exhauſted and that ſhe ſhould 
accompany us to Paris, in hopes that her 
preſence would influence my father and - 
engage him to repay, at leaſt, a part at 
his large debt to her. 


In Auguſt 1765, we all went on board 
a veſſel bound from London to Boulogne 
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—and thus originated my peregrinations, 
which ſince that era have not been a little 
diverſified. Our paſſage I remember 
was tedious ; our journey from Boulogne 
to Paris ſtill more ſo—three children and 
an aged parent were no ſmall charge to 
my mother—which, added to the awk- 
wardneſs of French travelling, rendered 
the excurſion to her far from entertain- 
Ing. : 


And here I cannot help admiring and 
extolling the convenience, eaſe and 
expedition offered to the traveller in this 
country, this happier land ! where every 
luxury and object of general advantage 
are improved with emulation and ardor, 


and rapidly brought t. to an eee per- 
fection. 


However, young as I was, I enjoyed 
the change of ſcene; my love of novelty 
already declared itſelf, for 1 honeſtly 
confeſs my propenſity for viſiting foreign 
climes has been very prevalent, and I as 

frankly 
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frankly own that few men have been 
more the dupe of a rambling, adventurous 
diſpoſition. But that inclination is nearly 
extintt—grown wiſer and more ſedate by 
fruitleſs toils and diſappointments, I ſee 
the vanity and folly of wandering on the 
globe, and ſhould at this hour think my- 
ſelf too bleſſed in diſcovering ſome hum- 
ble, peaceful retreat, where, ſheltered 
from the ſtorms to which I have been fo 
long expoſed, I might in tranquillity de- 
vote the reſidue of my days to my family 
and friends—but that anxiouſly wiſhed 
for port is not yet in fight ; nor do I feel 


the. approach of any proſperous gale to 
waft me towards it. 


Never ſhall I forget our arrival at the 
Gallic capital—as we entered the gates, 
the triumphant poſtillion diſplaying his 
{kill and making the whole ſuburbs of St. 
Dems reverberate with his unmerciful 
laſhes, my dear mother wept bitterly, 


as if ſuddenly impreſſed with a diſmal 


preſcience of the fatality which ſoon after 
terminated her exiſtence there. 


I paſs 
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of Stafford and brother to Lady Dova- 
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I paſs over occurtences from that in- 
ſtant till the meeting of my father and 
mother, which happened about a week 
after our reaching Paris was not pre- 
ſent at the interview, but have often 
heard my brother deſcribe it as it ope- 
rated on his imagination at the moment: 
it was ſolemn and affecting joy and for- 
giveneſs, conſcious ſhame and confuſion 
were the moſt prevailing ſenſations. 


During our ſtay in that city we did not 
reſide with my father, who was elegantly | 
accommodated in the Rue de Richelieu | 
—we were chiefly at the houſe of a Mrs. | 
Roſe to whom he had recommended us. | 


] 
Tt was in that family our acquaintance | | 
with Abbe Plowden, our firſt and moſt |! 
generous benefaQor, took its riſe. That 
benevolent and humane gentleman, off 
whom I ſhall often ſpeak with that grati- 
tude and veneration due to his chriſtian 
philanthropy, is nephew to the late Earl 


ger 
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I ger Jerningham of Groſvenor- ſquare, 

d whoſe ſon has occaſionally favored the 
; public wich poetical effays that do honor 
to his ſentiment and taſte the family ſeat 
is Plowden-hall in Shropſhire—but my 
reſpeQable friend, the Abbe, was born 
in the Caſtle of St. Germain en Laye, four. 
leagues from Paris, and was honored at the 


baptiſmal font by the unfortunate King 
James who was his ſponſor. 


To this worthy character, VAbbe 
Plowden, was my mother providentially 
introduced : he admired her underſtand- 
ing and piety and highly applauded her 
anxiety to have us brought up in the re- 
ligion of her forefathers; and he was no 
| fooner informed of my father's want of 
parental affection and care than he, with 
infinite goodneſs, received us under his 
protection. Whereupon my ſiſter was 
immediately taken to the Engliſh convent 
at Rouen in Normandy by his friend, 
Madame la Comteſſe de Chabot, who 
was on a tour in that part of France, and 


particularly 
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particularly recommended by her to 
Lady Vavaſſour the Abbeſs. My bro- 


ther and I were ſhortly after conducted 


to the Engliſh college at St. Omer by a 
venerable Franciſcan friar, father Boni- 
face, whoſe good nature and facetiouſneſs 


on the road are ſtill freſh in my memory. 


Thus were we ſeparated from the moſt 
virtuous and kindeſt mother, little appre- 
hending that ſeparation was final. We 
were all old enough to be extremely ſen- 
ſible of the loſs of her and our grand- 
mother, and to mingle our ſighs and 


tears with theirs in parting. 


Twenty years have nearly elapſed ſince 
I began a college life, which appeared 
to me awhile harſh and gloomy ; but 
which perhaps, on the whole, was the 


happieſt portion of my being. 


CHAP, 
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85 lation my e 401 rabid at 
this period— cle of my father to both, 
with a brief deſcription of Mrs. Roſe and 


family Accident of fire at my mother's 
—. 


” 


+4 EY 


OME, mk” rolled ae whoa 
without any material incident, My 
brother and 1 were treated with tender 
neſs and regard by that pious and lezetes 
preſides the 20. Kaba en, Dani 


Le 5 


During this ſpace ny — and 
grandmother remained at Paris: the lat- 
ter in expettation of a reimburſement 
from my father for her fortune, that 
would have enabled her to end her days 
in peace and comfort, was nom quite 
expended; ſo that, deſirous as ſhe was 


to quit France, ſhe eould not return 


without a ſupply. Yet vain were her 
expectations my father continued as in- 
. as ever. Juſt as her demands 

F. were 
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were and repreſcnted 1 with ſo much mild- 
neſs and generoſity; they were totally 
unregarded ;. that worthy, bountiful crea- \ 
ture was detained againſt her will, by the 


want of a ſufficiency to defray her ex- 


penſes back to England. 


I am urged to ſay his a to my 
mother was no leſs inconfiderate—Some 
on n ſeemed to e. crofſed his 


don mikey to * ha: | They fill 

lived ſeparate: inſtead of cheriſhing and 
conſoling the .moſt virtuous and amiable 
conſort, inſtead of ſtriving to expiate his 
ingratitude, he did not even conceal his 
irregularities, which were faithfully re- 
ported by Mrs. Roſe, at whoſe houſe my 

mother generally paſſed the day. Cul- 
pable as he was I cannot approve that 
lady's information: it was ungenerous on 
the one hand, as ſhe and her huſband 
were under eſſential obligations to my 


father—indeed there was a daughter in 


the caſe; and as I have valid reaſons 
: | to 
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to believe a reciprocation of ſervices 
exiſted there, ſhall wave that Tubje&— 
On the other hand, her following con- 
duct fully evinced that ſhe was not ac- 
tuated by benevolence or friendſhip to 
the injured character: I therefore repro- 
bate her inſinuations, which I am in- 
clined to ſuſpett rather as the effect of 
malevolence and cunning than of ſym- 


pathy or compaſſion for the unhappy 
| ſufferer, 


My mother returned every evening to 
her apartments, and commonly amuſed 
herſelf an hour or two reading in her 


bed, a raſh and dangerous habit to which 
e- many have been vittims—it was very | 
ay near proving fatal to her one night. She 
I- entered her lodging almoſt overcome by 
lat ſorrowful reflection, undreſſed and after- 
on wards had recourſe to her uſual conſola- 


nd tion, a book: ſleep ſuddenly ſeizing her, 
the light was left unextinguiſhed, which 
by accident reaching the curtains, the 
Whole of the bed - furniture was inſtantly 
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ſprang from the bed and called for 
aſſiſtance, which being timely procured 
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in flames. However the hour of her dif- 
folution was not yet come—ſhe awoke, 
flightly ſcorched, but terribly alarmed, 


the fire was extinguiſhed without farther 


_ CHAP. 
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The melancholy account of my mother's death 
—My grandmother's critical ſituation at 

the time—Her quitting Paris ſhortly 

| after, vit to us at college and return to 
England— Her following diſtreſſed con- 
dition and motive for concealing 0 
From her relations. 


Quanquam animus meminifſe horret luctuque refugit, 
| Incip iam s | 


VI a0. 


WILILIINGLI would I drop a veil 

over this part of my life, for the 
relation thereof muſt be doubly painful to 
my feelings —it brings back to my mind, 
already ſufficiently agitated, two of the 
moſt calamitous incidents of my family 
and obliges me to expoſe, in deep colors, 
the unnatural condutt of a father, whoſe 
name I ſhould be happy to recal with 
more reſpett and gratitude. Several 
months had elapſed without any intelli- 
E 3 gence 
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gence from Paris, when the worthy Alban 
Butler called out my brother and me one 
morning from our ſtudies and, after many 
friendly and preparatory expreſſions, told 
us he had received a letter from I Abbe 
Plowden, communicating the death. of 
our mother, who had been lately ſeized 
with, a violent inflammatory fever, which 
carried her off in a few. days. This was 
the fititious account that kind gentleman 
gave us; the real hiſtory would have been 
too tragic for our tender years—we heard 
enough to fill us with unutterable grief. 
Long ſhall I remember the anguiſh in 
which we retired to- chapel, where with 
ſincerity of heart we poured forth our 
affliction to the Almighty, and with all the 
religious fervor that then warmed our 
breaſts implored him in behalf of our 
deceaſed parent. 


But very different more the cauſe and 
circumſtances of her death ſhall relate 
them 1n as few words as I am able, 


My 
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My father perſiſting in his obduracy 
and my grandmother's exigences daily 
increaſing with her infirmities, for ſhe 
was then between ſeventy and eighty, 
quite paralytic on one fide, it was im- 
poſſible for a tender and dutiful daughter 
to be a calm ſpeQtatreſs of the affecting 
ſcene my mother therefore reſolved to 
go to her unfeeling huſband and ſolicit 
him, in the moſt urgent manner, to render 
ſome juſtice to one who had ſaved us 
from miſery and deſtruction. In this 
reſolution ſhe went to my father and had a 
ſerious conference with him: IT preſume 
from what followed that his flagrant infi- 
delity and protracted negle& of his fa- 
mily came into the ſubject, and that, ani- 
wiated far beyond her uſual warmth at 
theidea of ſuch accumulative injuries, ſhe 
yielded at length to reſentment and re- 
proached him with ſeverity for his wanton 
abuſe of her affection and forbearance 
and, aboveall, forhis impious indifference 


to the diſtreſſes of my 'grandmother, dif- 
treſſes 
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trefles that flowed — from 110 
—— | 


, - 
7 


Rouled as my 6 are 1 ſhall: 
not let them go farther ; but from that- 
hour my mother diſappeared. She had 
promiſed to return to my. grandmother 
immediately after the interview, who' 
waited in the utmoſt anxiety for a day or 
two, when another firpke of the palſy. 
and abſolute want compelled her to apply 
for admittance into the Hotel Dieu. She 

had not been long in the hoſpital beſore 
her ears were pierced with the maſt 
piteous cries from a' neighbouring ward, 
and ſhe diſtinatly heard her daughter 
exclaim, . repeatedly, mother! mother! 
come to my aſſiſtance or 1 periſh ! Strack 
by the dear, well-known voice and re- 
gardlefs of her own infirm tate, ſhe at- 
tempted to move towards the found, 
every repetition of which chilled her with 
horror but finding all her feeble efforts 
vain, the, with that happy preſence of 
mind which never forſook her on the 
molt 
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moſt alarming occaſions, endeavoured to 
collect her ſpirits, called for one of the: 


father confeſſors, who was an Iriſh gen- 
tleman; and aſked him, with all the com- 
poſure ſhe could command, whether there 
was a female patient in the houſe of 
the name of Brudeneil. The prieſt, after 
ſome heſitation, replied in the affirmative. 


My dear grandmother hardly miſtreſs of 


herſelf upon the intelligence, deſired 
haſtily to ſee her. The father told her 
that the young lady was then too much 
diſordered in her ſenſes to converſe with 
any friend; that whenever ſhe was ſome- 
what recovered from her frenzy he would 
obtain the permiſſion requeſted. At this 
my grandmother, unable to ſuppreſs her 
tortured feelings longer, burſt into tears 
and bitterly proteſted ſhe would ſee her 
child were death itſelf the Wb 
upon hs he retired. | 


He eine the next morning and 
briefly declared that the lady was dead 
that the had been found running up 

and 
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and down the ſtreets with every ſymptom 
of raging madneſs, incapable of giving 

the leaſt rational anſwer, and in that con- 
dition brought into the hoſpital ; that he 
attended her in her laſt moments, and that 
ſhe was favored: by heaven with a lucid 
interval juſt before ſhe expired, during 
which ſhe gave ſtriking proofs of virtue, 


religion and -the _ amiable diſpo- 
ſition. ad ed nnn $0 . 1 


He concluded by fincerely lamenting 
her fate and offering my grandmother, 
who lay ſpeechleſs on her bed with ſor- 
row and aſtoniſhment, every conſolation 
which the moſt pious refignation to the 
will of providence could ſuggeſt, and 
aſſured her ſhe ſhould, according to her 
earneft wiſhes, view the corpſe of her 
daughter previous to interment. That 
entreaty however was not complied with ; 
it is hard to conjecture on what account 
ſo natural a requeſt was refuſed—ſhe was 
buried without having the tears of paren- 


tal 
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tal regret ſhed over her, without one 
friend to accompany her to the grave and 
ſay Farewel thou moſt unfortunate, moſt 
deſerving woman ! ſhe was thrown un- 
diſtinguiſhed into the earth with other 


dead, without a ſtone to tell where ſhe 
lay. BEET : 


Thus my dear mother, as far as I know, 


finiſhed her life, the latter years of which 


were truly miſerable. She endured her 
troubles with admirable patience in the 
midſt of ſharpeſt afflictions ſhe was ever 
placid and ſerene. Her virtue roſe ſu- 


perior to every temptation and more 
than once reſiſted with ſcorn the moſt 


dazzling overtures; even at a time when 


her exceſſive embarraſſments and cruelty 


of him who ſhould have been her pro- 


4eQtor would have almoſt juſtified the 


indiſcretion—but her noble ſoul dreaded 
a mean aktion more than poverty. 


As 
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As a mother, none could excel and 
ſmall is the number equal to her perfec- 
tion: in the very ſpring of life, that 


ſeaſon of levity and gay paſtime, her 


moſt delicious occupation was the care 
of her children She taught us in our in- 
fancy to love honor and abhor its con- 
traſt; to cheriſh ſenſibility and conſider 
mercy as the kindeſt attribute of the 
Deity. Her boſom was the ſeat” of the 


moſt exalted friendſhip - with a mind highly 
cultivated, ſtored with the moſt refined 
accompliſhments of her ſex, poſſeſſed of 


uncommon eloquence; ſhe was the wonder 


and delightof every circle ſhe frequented. 


Yet behold, reader, the unaccountable 


arrangement of human affairs; with all 
that excellence, thoſe brilliant endow- 


ments, and believe me 1 have not been 
too laviſh in her praiſe, how very mode- 
rate was her portion of felicity! how 


ſevere her trials! how ſhocking the cata- 


{trophe that terminated her woes! Peace 


to thy gentle ſhade fond, excellent parent! 


I mult 
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I muſt ſtrive to forget thy ſufferings, for 
I cannot reflect on them without rigidly. 
condemning the ungrateful, the - unjuſt 
perſon by whom they were inflicted. 


My grandmother looked upon her ſitu- 
ation with terror after this - dreadful 
event—ſhe obtained her diſcharge as ſoon 
as pothible. and returned to her former 
| TIE 


b ee ſhe waited on the Britiſh 
ambaſſador, Lord George Lenox, and 
repreſented to him her diſtreſſed condi- 
tion—his excellence received her very 
graciouſly and ſupplied her with money 
for her journey; which added to a trifle 
my father condeſcended at laſt to 
deſire Mrs. Roſe to pay her, I think five 
een enabled her OR Paris. 


That lady took into her euſtody all my 
mothet's effects, under the pretence of 
ſecuring them for my ſiſter but ſhe after- 
wards overlooked her truſt and thought 

: proper 
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proper to appropriate every thing to her 
own uſe. My grandmotherpaſſing through 


St. Omer on her way to England, my 


brother and I had the unexpected pleaſure 
of ſeeing her—the recent loſs of our mo- 
ther rendered her preſence additionally 
dear; ſhe: called us her children, em- 
braced us with tearful eyes and could not 
refrain from imparting to us the melan- 
choly death of her daughter. She opened 
her purſe, with her wonted liberality, to 
gratif our youthful expectations and 
made us accept, unknowingly, a large 
ſhare of her little ſtock—ſhe devoutly 
_ us her —— and we Ker 


$ 


Sadnats las ths my PR as I an 


going to deſcribe. her following humiliat- 
ing poſition that venerable woman was 
to find no: more reſt in this world. One 
would naturally imagine that on her ar- 
rival in London ſhe communicated her 
diſtreſſes to her friends; but her ſenti- 
ments were very oppoſite: her regard for 
Þs n ailed over every other conſidera- 
tion. 


* 
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tion. Apprehenſive that my father's con- 
duct would be brought in queſtion by her 
relations and that ſuch a cenſure might 
reflect unfavorably on us, ſhe cloſely ſe- 
creted herſelf from them and, after lan- 
guiſhing awhile in penury and wretched- 
neſs, deprived of the uſe of her limbs, 
ſhut [herſelf up in the Weſtminſter 
workhouſe, a charity to which ſhe had 
amply ſubſcribed for many years. 


In that rueful abode, that laſt refuge of 
| abje& poverty, did the moſt worthy, bene- 
volent and ſentimental character ſpin out 
the wretched remainder of her life. She, 
whoſe refinement was exquiſite, whoſe 
heart glowed with the moſt elevated -and 
elegant ideas, whoſe manners and lan- 
guage ever captivated, ſubmitted, through 
her unbounded love for us and dread of 
1. affecting our welfare, to that humble, 
er painful ſtation, the thought alone of which 
ti· is miſery. Where ſhall I find words to 
or extol her matchleſs goodneſs? to expreſs 
As all my acknowledgement and veneration 
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CHAP. VII. 


A farther account of my brother and ſelf at 


college — Reflections on a college life Im- 
proprieties of the mode of education — My 
brother and I quit college Our arrival in 
London, unfavorable views and hazardous 


fituation— How we find our grandmother 


— Rimarks on workhouſes—Unfortunate 
circumſtances of our uncle and aunt. 
\ 2 


BOVE fix years, the remaining term 

of our reſidence at college, we were 
ignorant of our grandmother's fate. We 
purſued our ſtudies with tolerable ſatisfac- 
tion to the different profeſſors—indeed 
my brother, whoſe genius was promiſing, 


but who was of a ſingular temper and 
rather fond of judging for himſelf,” dif- 


fered occaſionally from his teachers, for 
which he ſometimes received correction 


not of the moſt lenient kind. The greateſt 
interruption I met with reſulted from the 
natural weakneſs of my ſight, the incon- 


F venience 


5 


3 
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+6: of which defect I have often inge 


experienced in the world it then fre- 
quently retarded my progreſs and required 
the utmoſt aſſiduity to repair the loſs. 


A review of paſt ſcenes, when they. are 
not too deeply ſhaded, 1s. recreative to 


the mind, and of none. perhaps more 10 


hon tho of our youth, 

N 1 did not, as L have. obſerved, 
immediately reliſh a college life, it ſoon 
became agrecable—of the numerous ſitua- 
tions I have pervaded I do not recollect 


one that. afforded, me more, perfect and 


durable content. 


Our ſeminary was a microcoſm, wherein 
the manners, temper and languages of 
many nations were found—there was a 
choice of ſociety and an, opportunity of 
forming the moſt deſirable acquaintance. 
True it is that ſuch intimacies are not 


always of che moſt permanent nature; yet 


1 have known them prove the baſis of the 
moſt 


[=o 


ty 13 — 9, 
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moſt pleaſing and friendly after · inter- 
courſe. 


In the midſt of regularity there was 
variety,' a ſucceſſion of occupations and 
well-timed relaxation that cheered and 
invigorated the youthful imagination, 
hes kept off wearineſs and diſguſt, 


Throughout our Radic and recreations 
emulation was the ruling paſſion, and he 
who excelled in each enjoyed a triumph 
—days of innocence and peace]! happy 
ſpace ! free from that corroding ſolicitude 
to which Iam now a prey. 


But I muſt not 8 led away by uſeleſs 
refleQions : it is the duty of an impartial 
writer to hold out both lides of the medal 
—a little obſervation and experience have 
enabled me to detett various errors in the 


e. plan of education that was adopted at col- 
ot lege; amongſt which a blind zeal for the 
et. ll claſſics, and a negle&t of the more com- 
he mon and neceſſary qualifications were the 
oft I molt glaring, 


F 2 Here 
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Here I could take notice of religious 


prejudices—but I have too much reſpe& 
for every ſpecies of divine worſhip and 
am too conſcious of the general diſplea- 
ſure I ſhould incur to attempt ſuch a ſur- 
vey—nor am I really diſpoſed to treat 
with cenſure or ridicule the opinions of 
others merely becauſe they are contra- 
dictory to mine. Religion has divided 
itſelf into innumerable branches; they 
all evidently flow from one ſource, the 
adoration of a Supreme Being, and unde- 
niably tend, though in very contrary di- 
reftions, to the fame object, happineſs 
in a future ſtate: more 1 preſume not to 
aſcertain, and be who is at variance with 
his neighbour, for thinking he has diſ- 
covered the ſhorteſt path, is at variance 
with the bulk of mankind, | 


Having completed our courſe of ſtudies 
at St. Omer, our father, who from the 
time of our leaving Paris had not made 
the leaſt inquiry after us, was appriſed 
of our approaching departure—W here- 
upon 


ies 
he 
de 
ed 
re- 
ON 
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upon he ſent word that he would call at 
college, on his intended journey to Eng- 
land, and take us with him. 


After waiting ſometime in fruitleſs ex- 
peQtation of his appearance, we were ad- 
viſed by Mr. Alban Butler to come over 
and addreſs our friends in this country 
accordingly my brother and J left college 
in March, 1772, and embarked at Dun- 
kirk 1n company with Mr. Michael 
Williams, now wine-merchant in London, 
with whom and his brother Mr. Henry 
Williams we were acquaintedat St. Omer: 
both thoſe gentlemen claim my grateful 
remembrance, from an early communica- 
tion, for the attention with which they in- 
troduced us to their family, and for ſeveral 
generous friendſhips they have conferred 
on us in our diſtreſſes, 5 


I ſhall not minutely deſcribe occur- 
rences of the paſſage—it is ſufficient to 
obſerve they announced the ſtriking 
change of ſcene we were ſoon to experi- 

F 3 | ENCE. 
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ence. mY maſter of the veſſel ſhocked 


us every moment with his horrid impre- 
cations; a more preſumptuous, ſacrile- 
gious mortal I never heard prophane the 
ſacred name of the Deity he ſeemed to 
glory in his impiety, to have compoſed a 
vocabulary for his own uſe of the moſt 


obſcene, wicked and truly fingular ex- 


preſſions that ever were uttered. 


My brother, who was then extremely 
religious, implored him with trembling 
accents to deſiſt from ſuch dreadful vocif- 
eration ; he reminded him that there was 
only a plank between him and eternity, 
and candidly owned his fear that one 
watery grave would be the lot of all on 
board if he perſiſted in his wickedneſs— 
here a curious dialogue 'about God and 
the devil aroſe in the cabin, which ended, 
as I have invariably remarked topics of 


religion to conclude, to the perfett diſſa- 
tis{aCtion of all parties. 


All 


\I! 
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All this while we drew nearer to our 
deſtined port; the lofty dome of St. Paul's 
at length roſe to view and we ſhortly after 
landed at the metropolis—and now behold 
two raw awkward collegians, two very 


novices! juſt unyoked from-confinement 


and magiſterial authority, let looſe upon 
the wide common of the world, with pro- 
vidence alone for their guide — ſuch was 
the ſtate of my brother and me on our ar- 
rival in London. At firſt we wandered 
through the town, without knowing whither 
to direct our ſteps: that great city ap- 
peared to us a wilderneſs, for we had no 
friendly habitation before us—we had 
no kind, fortunate relation, ready to take 
us by the hand and welcome out return ; 
we had yet no anxious monitor to guard 
us againſt the numberleſs perils of cor- 
ruption and iniquity, to which we were 
immediately going to be car 


We looked at each other with tears of 
pureſt ſympathy, we ſaw each other's 
dejettion, for every proſpect was truly 

deplorable 
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deplorable—all our dependance was a 
guinea or two—with that modicum, we 
retired towards the cloſe of the evening 


to a public houſe in Little Suffolk Street, 
Hay Market, the landlord of which, Mr. 


Ranoe, had formerly we recolleQed 
ſerved our family. Even that humble 
ſhelter revived -us : every mark of plea- 
ſure and reſpect was demonſtrated upon 
our entrance, and afforded us hope that 
we were not quite ſo abandoned as we 
had a little before apprehended. 


Mrs. Ranoe informed us with unfeigned 


concern that our grandmother was ſtil] 


living, but in a mannex which affected 
her to relate. 


The next morning we went to the 
workhouſe, and there, amidſt a number 


of helpleſs, wretched beings, beheld that 


dear monument of grief extended on a 
mean, comfortleſs bed. She lifted up her 


aged eyes, but could not diſtinguiſh us; 
ve _ ſhe inſtantly knew and em- 


braced 
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braced us with rapture. I can hardly ſay 
what ſenſation was then aſcendant in my 
breaſt: I was confuſed, moved beyond 
expreſſion at the melancholy ſight 
cuſtom however, that renders every thing 
familiar, inured us by degrees to the 
diſmal ſpectacle, and what, at firſt, ſeemed 
intolerable was afterwards endured with 
calm reſignation, 


Of all the miſerable abodes I have fre- 
quented none excite my compaſſion more 
than workhouſes. Thoſe dreary man- 
ſions, raiſed and ſupported by the pious 
and benevolent for the moſt uſeful, cha- 
ritable purpoſes, are far from being con- 


dudted on the original plan—all I have 


ſeen were moſt injudiciouſly managed : 
the poor inhabitants of them, to my 
knowledge, have been oftener ſubjected 
to the tyranny and caprice of a ruthleſs 
maſter or miſtreſs than conſidered by 
them as the pitiable victims of poverty, 
age and infirmity, entruſted to their ten- 
dereſt care, 

I could 
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I could point out other ſhameful abuſes, 


fraud and impolition—but where's the | 


advantage of expoſing vice without _— 
able to correct it? 


*%; 


We were not long in London before 
we witneſſed a freſh ravage of the adverſe 
fortune that has ſo cruelly perſecuted our 
family. Ever zealouſly attached to our 
kindred, we haſted, with that impatience 
which a conſiderable abſence from thoſe 
we love muſt create, to ſee an uncle and 
aunt who had ſhown the utmoſt fondneſs 
for us in our infancy. 


They were in eaſy circumſtances when 
we left England—at this junQure the 
affectionate old couple were reduced 
almoſt to want—he was my grandmother's 
brother, a man of learning, ſound judg- 
ment and unſullied integrity : his misfor- 
tunes alone would fill a volume—I ſhall 
therefore wave their hiſtory by obſerving 

that, 


9 — Wa „ 
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that, after a ſeries of ſevere croſſes and 
hardſhips, their laſt reſource was a work- 
houſe, wherein they cloſed their miſeries 
and lives within a month of each other. 


: 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Unexpefted meeting with our father —he per- | 


fiſts in his negled—difficulties and dangers 
to whach we were expoſed in conſequence, 
_ with other leading circumſtances. 


IN a few days after our arrival my bro- 
ther called upon our couſin, Mr. 
Forbes, from whom he heard, to his great 
ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction, that our father 
was in London. He inſtantly went to his 
lodging and ſaw him—I was not long 
without ſharing the ſame pleaſure — for, 
indifferent as that parent was to our wel- 
fare, we were both moſt dutifully attached 

to him. 
We now flattered ourſelves we had 
found an aſylum, but were deceived— 
no counſel no directions for our conduct 
were given; we were left to our extreme 
inexperience, without the ſmalleſt regard 
being paid by my father to our eſtablifh- 
: ment; 
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ment: we were not introdueed to a ſingle 
friend, and only now and then received a 
ſolitary guinea for ſubſiſtence that even 
was ſoon denied us, and then we ſank 


into the moſt abzet poverty can be 


imagined to befal two friendleſs orphans, 


ignorant of the world, penetrated with 
ſhame and confuſion at their deſtitute 
condition. Weoften ſpent the day walking 
through the ſtreets and environs of Lon- 
don without refreſhment, and were fre- 
quently ſo exhauſted by fatigue and hun- 
ger as to go with eagerneſs, at night, and 
make a coarſe meal with our poor grand- 
mother, whoſe ſerenity, good humor and 
inſtructive converſe were always exem- 
plary leſſons and real confolations—ſhe 
brightened our dulleſt hours, told us the 
ſtorm would ere long moderate, that pre- 
ſent troubles would enhance the value of 
the bliſsful repoſe, ſhe truſted in heaven, 
was quickly to enſue. 


I ſhall not enumerate all the difficulties 
and dangers to which we were expoſed in 
conlequence 
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conſequence of the moſt unnatural neg- 


low creature, betrays, in my opinion, a 


s 


le&—T- really tremble when I contem- 
plate the dreadful precipiee on the very 
brink of which we tottered, aid from 


Which we | ſhould probably have been 


pfanged into the torrent of vice and 


ibfamy, had not the generous principles 


of vittue and morality, inculcated to us 
from early ebildhood, timely gave the 
alarm and ſnatched us from impending 


Struck by an awful remembrance of 
that perilous ſpace of our youth, I look 


with pity and concern on thoſe who are 


abandoned to themſelves at a ſimilar pe- 


riod of their lives, and thereby lie open to 
the fame hazards: I am taught to con- 


demn with caution the indiſcretions and 
even the crimes of others, knowing that 


innocence itſelf may be” the ' ſource of 
both; and that man who; without making 
any humane and charitable allowance, 


harſhly and peremptorily accuſes his fel- 


want 


If 


C 


of 
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want of feeling, or ignorance of thoſe 
diſtinctions on which the juſt. deciſion of 
every ſpecies of guilt muſt be hinged. 


The abundant inſtances I could adduce 
| of our conſummate fimphlicity and little 
diſcernment, during the firſt twelvemonth 
of our intercourſe with the world, would 
form a catalogue —a plauſible exterior 
lulled every ſuſpicion and often attracted 
our warmeſt admiration : I recollect an 
event in which we were peculiarly the 


„ An 


7 dupes of appearances. OWE 1 

x © 1 Ks 

- On our paſſage. to England we had 
r contracted one of thoſe ſudden intimacies 
0 which, in common, end ſpeedily or diſ- 
i agreeably—it was with a lady ſomewhat 


d paſſed her meridian, furniſhed with all, 
at chat falſe ſhow of piety, goodneſs and 
of I conſideration calculated to deceive the 


7 9 unwary. | 


4. She ſoon diſtinguiſhed us from the reſt 
2 e the paſſengers; it is needleſs to obſerve 
nt | | ſhe 
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ſhe could not have ſelected two fitter 
objects to exerciſe her talent upon 
never had poet a more inventive fancy: 


ſhe related a moſt ingenious ſtory of her- 


ſelf, ſaid ſhe had daughters in the ſame 
convent with our ſiſter, and expreſſed the 
deepeſt concern for our intereſt, 


This ſeemingly benevolent fair pointed | 


out to us her addreſs in London, in the 


beſt manner ſhe was able, being, as we | 


afterwards perceived, like ourfelves a 


little unprovided on her arrival--witk I 


ſome difficulty we diſcovered her reſi- 
dence in Church Street; Soho, and found 
our ſuppoſed benefactreſs among a num- 
ber of females, whoſe elegant dreſs, eaſy, 
flippant diſcourſe and familiar manners 
were pleaſing novelties, and filled us with 
an idea of their courteſy and good 
breeding. 


Oh theſe are amiable women! my 
brother repeatedly exclaimed—delicious, 
exquiſite companions Ino prudery, no 

diſſimulation; 


Ous, 


On; 
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diſſimulation; all condeſcenſion and ſweet- 
neſs—in ſhort, we both carried our cul- 
libility and infatuation to an incredible 
excels : inſenſible of the ſtrange impro- 


priety of the action, we even introduced 


the heroine of this adventure to our 
father, on a pitiable, but counterfeit re- 
preſentation which ſhe gave us of her 
diſtreſſes and I am conſcious our fatuity 
would have been far more protracted had 
not a lucky difference deſtroyed the 

charm, removed the film from our eyes 
and cured our blindneſs. | 


After having conſumed near half a 
year in this ſociety and laviſhed therein 
moſt of the money we were occaſionally 
ſupplied with, we happened one fine ſum- 
mer's evening to collect, not for the firſt 
time, theſe all- deſerving creatures, as we 
thought them, to a little repaſt. Before 
and after ſupper the glaſs circulated 
freely; love and beauty became the 
leading topics of converſation—theſe 


ſoon produced envy and malice; the 


G latter 
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latter ill-nature and reſentment—by ſuch 
gradations, which ſucceeded rather ra- 
pidly, was the merriment diſturbed, At 
length a lady, more elevated than her | 
aſſociates, caſt her full, blue orbs on the 
oppoſite picture of a Madona, beautifully 
executed, and ſwore: it was her .exaQt 
reſemblance. My brother ſecure in his 
innocence, ſtill relying on the fair one's 
diſfidence and the uninterrupted delicacy 
that had F then prevailed between us— 
for I call chaſtity herſelf to witneſs that 
we had not yet put her to the bluſh, eyen 
by one modeſt embrace—my unguarded 
brother jocoſely obſerved that he really 
thought there was a likeneſs, excepting 
their noſes- there indeed, he added, 
nature had been infinitely more liberal 
than the painter. 


A CAUTION TO JESTERS! 


The words had merely left his lips, when 

a loud noiſe, as that of a violent blow 
too well diretted to the unfortunate head 
of any perſon, reſounded through the 
chamber 
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chamber I gazed with aſtoniſhment and 
ſurveyed the unſuſpecting humoriſt ex- 
tended on the floor: a confuſed group 
inſtantly encircled him - ſome generouſly 
pitied his miſtake, while others loaded 
him with fouleſt invectives for his breach 


of civility ; an univerſal conteſt enſued 


chairs, tables and glafſes were employed 
in the ſkirmiſh—twas a ſcene for the 
pencil of Hogarth. The offended beauty; 
enthuſiaſtic in her rage, vowed fignal 
revenge I trembled for the fate of my 
brother ; I. pleaded in his favor and in- 
volved myſelf in the ſame dilemma—a 
retreat was unavoidable for our ſafety— 
we fled precipitately through the readieſt 
paſſage and were ſometime before we were 
ſufficiently compoſed to look back on the 
peril we had evaded. Happily however 
the deluſion ceaſed from that moment: 
our belief was too much ſhocked by what 
we had juſt ſeen and heard to be impoſed 
on any farther ; we began to perceive 
our error inquiry took place and we 
were aſſured beyond doubt, to our equal 

G 2 _ * ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe and mortification, that we had 
been the two egregious laughing ſtocks of 


a houſe, noted for being the reſort of | 


ſome eminent votareſſes of the cyprian 
goddeſs. -_ 7 
— To overſights like theſe and others of 
more fatal tendency were we obnoxious 
—and certainly all who juſtly 'confider 
our deſtitute condition at that critical 
juncture, how entirely we were left to 
our own little -judgment and diſcretion, 
muſt, feel more compaſſion than inclina- 
tion to cenſure any deviation we might 
unguardedly have lapſed into. For 
my own part, I moſt ſolemnly atteſt 
heaven that the imprudences I com- 
mitted at that unfortunate: era, from the 
{lighteſt to the moſt conſequential, were 
pure indiſcretions, the reſult of incon- 
ſideration and not of any depraved habit 
—and I aſk thoſe, who know the worſt I 
ever perpetrated, if thoſe ſufferings I 
have already ſuperficially depidted are 
not ample atonement ? Elſe let them 
candidly 


b 
x: 
2 
; 
ö 


are 
lem 


dly 


> 
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candidly turn over the following pages, 
and I am confident they will find therein 
full expiation for them and every other 


folly of my life. 


Averſe as I am to dwell on a father's 


miſconduct, I cannot paſs over his unjuft 


preference to an illegitimate offspring, 


I whoſe mother was a principal cauſe of the 
T untimely death of our's. It was a ſevere 
& aggravation and gave the moſt ſenſible 
| poignancy to his indifference. 


And now with grateful heart and 


© bended knee 1 adore that omnipotent, 
© merciful providence who has ſo repeat- 


edly raiſed me from the abyſs of woe, who 


has been my ſhield and defence in the 
hour of danger. 


My life has been variegated by much 


bad and good fortune—it is not my deſire 


to appear more calamitous than I have 
been. If on the one hand I have been 
extremely unſucceſsful, on the other 1 

G42 have 
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have | been bleſſed with an- uncommon 


number of the moſt liberal friends 


amongſt whom I do not forget the preſent | 


titular Archbithop of Caſhel in Ireland, 


brother of Mr. Butler of Ballyragget, nor 
James Butler of Pall-mall, brother I 
of the late worthy preſident of St. Omer'| 
College, and father of Mr. Charles Butler b 
who, without flattery, is an ornament to 
his profeſſion the law. That humane [ 
family, upon being acquainted with ou 
neceſſities, frequently relieved them, gave 7 
us the beſt advice and were very ſolici i 
tous to procure us a livelihood. Their 
houſe for ſeveral months was our chic : 


refuge, and through their intereſt my bro. 
ther returned to St. Omer in Januaniſ 


1773 in the intention of continuing 
his ſtudies and taking orders, having fol 


5 


ſometime expreſſed a vocation to theſſ 
church; which afterwards proved to be} 


more the effect of wearineſs and diſcou- 
ragement at his uncomfortable ſituation 
than of any ſecret admonition from above 
but in that caſe he was not fingular; 
man) 
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many have been led into the ſame error, 
and ſome have gone too far to retrieve 
their miſtake. 


I remained after his departure in great 
wretchedneſs—I often felt ſharp hunger, 
had not a ſingle change of apparel, not 


even a ſecoud ſhirt : I was often without 


Ja pillow to lay my diſtracted head upon, 
ö the ſtreet was my lodging in the rudeſt 
} ſeaſon ; my father was obdurate—ſhame 
: and want overpowered me, I abſconded 


- as it were from mankind and brooded 


oer my ſorrows in ſilent anguiſh. 


At length the dark cloud diſpelled 


? awhile—I was accidentally appriſed that 


WJ counſellor Cunningham of Gray's Inn 
WJ wanted a writer flew to his apartments, 
: with tears of joy and ſuſpenſe offered my 
© ſervices, which he accepted more, I be- 
lieve from commiſeration, than convic- 
tion of my being very uſeful to him. 
Next day I was inſtated in my office at 
half a guinea weekly and the well-timed 

addition 
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addition of a plentiful breakfaſt every 


morning with my employer, and thought 


myſelf ten times happier, without private | 
fee or perquiſite, than others in more 


elevated ſtation. 


This keen reliſh of unexpected ple. 3 


ſings is ſurely reſerved for the ſons and 
daughters of adverſity, for they alone are 
truly ſenſible of the contraſt. So elated 
indeed I was with my new employment, 
and ſo moderate was my conception of 
things, that I imagined myſelf qualified 
for any undertaking. At this very criſis 
a ſmart, pretty damſel in ker thirteenth 


year preſented to my view—I had] 


| ſcarcely completed my eighteenth—my 


tinder heart immediately catched fire ; | 
burned with raging flame and ſhould, 


inevitably, have been conſumed in that 


worſt of conflagrations, premature wed- 


lock, had not her more experienced] 
parents whom I formally addreſſed inſtead 


of the girl, who was far from being cruel 


Or Fl 
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or dreading our ſpecies, laughed at my 
paſſion and wiſely refuſed me Miſs becauſe 


I had not money to purchaſe her thus 
finiſhed my firſt amour. 


CBT. 
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CHAP. X. 


Various occurrences—A mournful interview 
My father's death leave a ſecond em- 
ploy—My brother comes back to England. 


Y flay with the counſellor was 
trifling ; I diſpatched the buſineſs 
he had for me and was diſmifſled—where- 
upon [ fell again into diſtreſs. My em- 
barraſſments however were not ſo exceſ- 
five as before, for I had acquired a little 
confidence and begun to diſcern the grand 
reſource of induſtry : happily I was never 
prone to idleneſs and was diſpoſed, at that 
time, to get into another occupation as 
ſoon as poſſible, 


My father's health declined faſt—TI 
entreated him to recommend me to ſome 
friend ; he yielded to my requeſt and, 
ſoon after, deſired me to call upon Mr. 
Valltravers, counſellor of the Palatine 
embaſſy and agent of affairs for the courts 
of Manheim, Munich and Florence, who 

then 


then reſided at Somerſet-Houſe in the 
Strand. That amiable gentleman offered 
to engage Lord Mulgrave, then the Hon. 
Capt. Phipps, to take me for his clerk, 
on his propoſed expedition towards the 
north pole, in the ſuceeſs of which 
enterpriſe my father was deeply intereſted 
as a principal projector and promoter of 
the deſign— but I wanted reſolution to 
avail myſelf of the opportunity—upon 
which Mr. Valltravers, far from ſuſpect- 
ing I was the fon of his intimate, for I 
{till retained the name of Brudenell, very 
conſiderately agreed to employ me, partly 
to aſſiſt him in his writings, partly to per- 
form more menial ſervices. I have phi- 
loſophy enough to declare, without bluſh- 
ing, that I did not think an honeft con- 
dition diſgraceful to any man in my 
deplorable circumſtances ; nay that I joy- 
fully aſſented to the propoſal and per- 
ſevered in it near a twelvemonth to the 
ſatisfaction of my maſter and miſtreſs, 
whoſe worthineſs and gentle behaviour 1 
recal with ſincere acknowledgment. 

We 


ore OF 


We are all linked in the complicated ve 
chain of human tranſactions; our vanity, m 
ever active and predominant, has prompt- 1i 
ed us to make many improper diſtintions | 
—man undoubtedly depends on man : 
that dependance in numbers extends to 
ſervitude—here it is true a diverſity 
ariſes; but that diverſity, I imagine, con- 
ſiſts more in degree of emolument than in Me 
any vain apellation we may chooſe to 5 
annex to it. I define ſervitude, in a civi- 
lized ſtate, to be a deprivation of our own 
and a more or leſs rigid ſubjection to the 
will of another, on certain ſtipulations 
entered into for mutual convenience 
and according to that definition every one 
whoſe hours are at the diſpoſal of another 
is inconteſtably a ſervant. But referring 
theſe diſcriminations to nicer judges, I | 
ſhall only obſerve that my averſion to 
penury and ſloth ſurmounted every pre- 
judice, which my natural ambition ſug- 
geſted to me, and induced me to ſubmit to 
offices, even before my father who was a 
frequent viſiter in the family, that were 


very 
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very oppoſite to my education and ſenti- 
ments. In his preſence I felt the humi- 
liation, I felt my diſappointed expedta- 


tons. my injured pride - yet from theſe 


ſenſations and a lively remembrance of 
the ſevere poverty I had ſo lately experi- 
enced aroſe the firſt dawn of my hopes, 
and a ſtrong reſolution of exerting every 
effort to become independent. 


My aged grandmother was ſtill living and 
expreſſed a vaſt propenſity to converſe with 
my father, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince 
his failure—an interview accordingly took 
place—movingly ſad was the meeting—he 
ſeemed exceedingly ſhocked at her ap- 
pearance 3 his remorſe was evident—he 
ſaid all he could to huſh her juſt reſent- 
ment, ſorrowfully confeſſed his errors 


and affured her, with heart-felt ſighs, that 
| it was no longer in his power to repair 
any part of the ruin he had wantonly 
ſpread around him. He pointed to his 
emaciated limbs, and proteſted that diſap- 
pointment and anxicty had worn him to 
the bone, 


He 


of OuTLINES OF 


He ſpoke with the utmoſt tenderneſs of | 
my dear mother, his unfortunate children | 
the ſubjett of his afflictions, left as he id 
by his imprudence to the wide world and | 


providence, whom he implored in our | 
favor, and lamented with conſcious ſhame | 


he hard fate of my grandmother; the 


ſtanding memorial of all thoſe misfortunes | 


and in whom he concluded they all fixed 
their centre, 


So mournful and affecting a ſight, able 


. 


diſpleaſure and anger inſtantly ſubſided; 
pity filled her boſom —with mildeſt com. 
placency ſhe uttered her laſt fare wel to 
him, and penſively * to her miſer- 
able dwelling. 


Soon after I called on my father who 
drew rapidly near his end as I entered 
the 


to move with grief and compaſſion the | 
moſt obdurate heart, could not fail to 3 
operate on the generous, forgiving temper 1 
of my grandmother: every emotion of : 


G 


_— 7 


the room he waved his hand and ſhook 
his head and then briefly defired me to 
withdraw, for he had not long to live— 
I retired with inexpreſſible reluctance and 


never beheld him more. 


In a fewdays Mr. Valltravers acquainted 
me that my friend Mr. Cramond was 
dead—ſorrow overwhelmed me, I dif. 
cloſed the ſecret ; he and his lady were 
ſtruck with ſurpriſe—I ran to my father's 
apartments and heard his body was re- 


moved: I haſtily. followed the corpſe, 
but before I reached his grave the ſcene 


was cloſed. 


Thus went off the ſtage of life a great 


d; man though not without his diſtinguiſhed 


the 


: faults—yet, whatever were the defects of 
his private character, bis ſuperior abilities 


arenotto be forgotten. His public virtues. 


are, no doubt, greatly tarniſhed by thoſe 
parts of his condutt I have been under the 


painful neceſſity of deſcribing: but, 
when I humanely conſider the amazing 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of our nature, and the number- 


leſs feductions to which the viſeſt and L 
moſt gnarded are liable, T would willingly 3 


throw a ſhade over his follies and trace 


them back to leſs deteſtable ſources than 
cruelty or licentiouſneſs. + 


* —— 


I was not ſuffered to remain in ſervice 
after the declaration I had made my in- 
dulgent maſter uſed his intereſt to procure 
me a more agreeable eſtabliſhment. and 
ſtrenuouſſy recommended me to Mr. 
Laurens, afterwards preſident of the 
American Congreſs, who offered to take 


me abroad with him—I declined never. 


theleſs that proffer, having previouſly de- 
termined to employ the ſmall ſum I had 
earned in a journey to France, to ſee my 


ſiſter and to ſolicit the farther protection : 
of our former benefaQor, I Abbe Plowden i 
—and this I acknowledge is not the only 


excellent occaſion I have  negleQed, 


| becauſe I had made up my mind for dome 
favorite expedition, ; 0 


oo” 
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As I have tried a variety of ſtations, and 
| as frequent change of condition generally 
denotes, miſdemeanor, it cannot I think 


Exe „11 7 


bent. Ds 4 
The following was delivered to-me by 
= Mr. Valltraverson = ear 


Link: Hank 19, 1774. 


BE it known by theſe preſent that 
their exhubiter, Mr. Hercules Cramond, has 
behaved during his ſtay with me, for the 
ſpace of near a twelvemonth, with fidelity, 
with good temper and with a ſincere dęſire of 
making himſelf uſeful to me; and that no- 
thing ever came to my knowledge, concerning 
his conduct and ſobriety that could be to his 
diſadvantage; witneſs my hand and ſeal— 


RODOLPH VALLTRAVERS, 
Counſellor of the Palatine Embaſſy. 


H At 
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At this time my brother ſickened ; at 
his religious vocation, ventured back to 
this wicked world from Doway college, | 
where he had been ſince the death of 
Mr. Alban Butler, who bequeathed him 
a legacy for that purpoſe, and arrived in | 
London, which all will allow is not the | 
__ 1niquitous ſpot of it. 


Thus we met in joy and friendſhip, not 
altogether ſuch novices as we parted. 


CHAP, 
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I paſs over to France — Call at St. Omer — 


m Viſit to my faſter. at the convent. I travel 
in on to Paris ; interview with the Abbé 
1C J return {0 Rowen. od bas +9 vm 


F 


AS EET I et out for the continent, 
not in a ſplendid vehicle, but an hum- 
ble paſſenger in the Dover hoy, . at which 
port I re- Fabarked . for Boulogne and 
proceeded from thence to St. Omer. : 


—_— ³˙—mꝛ³ — 
PP ²˙ Ä 


on ſeeing again the college, the ſcene of 
my early, happier years indeed I was 
bleſſed throughout that journey with the 
moſt charming ſenſations; ſenſibility was 
conſtantly afloat. 


I was then highly ſaturated with the 
molt romantic ſpirit of travelling, I was 


rejoicing in the expeQancy of ſeeing ſe- 


veral friends and eſpecially my fiſter, to 
H 2 whom 


P. 


My feelings were 1 excited 


emerging from extraordinary difficulties, 


N 
—— — ——— 2 —— —— — 
7 
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whom I remained tenderly attached after 
an abſence of nine years. 


1 continued my road, with increaſing 
aͤrdor and ſatisfaction, to Rouen, went | 
to the Envlifh convent there, aſked for | 
my ſiſter and beheld her with infinite de- 
light ; herjoy and ſurpriſe were equal. 


She was on the point of taking the veil 
8 that Atrift order the poor Clares, more, 
1 apprehend, ih obedience to the will of 
her protebtor Abbe Plowden and good 
Lady Abbeſs than from a real inclination 
toa monaſtic life: in fact, no female per- 
haps had ever leſs of the nun in her com- 
poſition, or would have more bitterly 
repented her vows—it is not therefore 
wonderful that the ſtrong influence of my 
viſit on her mind cauſed her to relinquiſh 
ideas ſhe had, till then, entertained and 
been nurtured in, 


The Rev. Meſſrs. Kenhidy and Pen- 


keth, direQors of the convent, treated 
me 
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me with great hoſpitality : the former 
gentleman finding my finances were rather 
low, recruited them with his uſual libera- 
lity. 


From Rouen I travelled to Paris; the 
ſight of that capital recalled very forcibly 
to my ſorrowful imagination our firſt ar- 
rival there with my dear mother and the 
fatal cataſtrophe which put a period to 
her days in abet city. 


I called upon Abbe Plowden at the 
Doctrine Chretienne, a religious commu- 
nity in which that pious gentleman has for 
many years ſecluded himſelf from the va- 
nities of the world, lived in the utmoſt 
regularity and abſtemiouſneſs and devoted 
the greateſt part of his time and fortune to 
the moſt humane, charitable offices. I 
met with the moſt generous, paternal-like 
reception : he liſtened to my tale of woe 
with an attention deſcriptive of the kindeſt 
ſympathy : bis advice breathed the ſpirit 
of the pureſt chriſtianity, his hoary locks 
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and placid mien filled me with grateful 


ployed by Providence for our ny 
to Rouen at the inſtance of my reverend ! 


time at the convent. 


cloiſter, which is occaſionally frequented 
by moſt of the Engliſh refident in town, 


none of that religious auſtereneſs about 
him ſo irkſome to ſeculars, and the ſingu- 


OE 


veneration ; - he looked a ſaint. He took | 

me by the hand, ſaid he pitied my mis- 
fortunes and would befriend me—that he 
conſidered himſelf as an inſtrument em. 


and eternal welfare. | 


= 


My ſtay at Paris was ſhort ; I returned 


friend, the Abbe, with a view of getting 
into employment there, and reſided ſome. 


The two confeſſors, above mentioned, 1 
live in much harmony, moderation and 
content in a building adjoining. the : 


or paſſing through it—the cheerfulneb 
and good humor of Father Kennedy 
who, though a man of true piety, ha 


W737 141763 319: lar 
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lar mildneſs and courteſy of Father 
Penketh are ar attractions. | 


I was often at the grate in devout con- 


verſation with the nuns and particularly 
W vith Siſter Gertrude, the preſent Abbeſs, 


a lady of the moſt refined ſentiments and 


1 verily believe one of the happieſt recluſe 


in the world. Her voice was ſo uncom- 


f monly ſoft and melodious that 1 abſolutely 


ſuppoſed her in the bloom of youth, and 
even took an opportunity one day to tell 
her ſo; when ſhe candidly undeceived 
me and aſſured me, as far as I could be 
perſuaded without ſeeing her, for there 
were always a thick curtain and ſpikes be- 
tween us, that ſhe was near her grand 

climaRteric. 


I ſhould do injuſtice to the good ſiſters 


if I ſaid their diſcourſe was uninſtruftive 


—they all expreſſed an attachment to the 
gloomy retirement they had choſen, and 
convinced me that humility and reſigna- 
tion bid fair to reward their poſſeſſors 
with peace and enjoyment. 


The 
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The proleſfton however of an 8 and 
beautiful young lady, Miſs Blundell of 5 
Hints in Lancaſhire, at which I was preſent, 
deeply affeded me and made me refle& 
with concern on the large number of 
lovely victims ſacrificed in that manner, by 
the wretched bigotry or cruel pride of 
parents; beſides thoſe whoſe innocence 
and ignorance of mankind and too paſſive 
ſubmiſſion to the idle, ſuperſtitious opt- 
nions inculcated throughout the courſe of 
their e have led them into the 


error. 


I could offer numerous obſervations 
on a conventual life and education, were 
I not afraid of digreſſing too far from my 
main ſubjeQ, and ſtill more of diſpleaſing 
fome of my readers. 


HA. 


ww % YT Ut 


CHAP. XI. 


My brother arrives at Rouen—I enter the. 
houſe of Meſſrs. Garvey—My ſiſter leaves 
the convent—An indiſcretion Tam led into 
— Reaſon for my retiring from the houſe of 
Meſſrs. Garvey Anecdote— ] once more 
viſit Paris An intervieu. "Fo 


FTER a ſhort reſidence at the con- 
vent I was placed, by Abbe Plow- 
den's directions, at a boarding ſchool in 
town, where I ſtudiouſly endeavoured to 
qualify myſelf for the commercaal line. 


My brother at that time, having no pro- 
ſpect of an eſtabliſhment in London and 
no averſion to a little journey to keep off 
melancholy, reſolved to quit England 
again and join us—he applied for thatpur- 
poſe to our relation Mr. Forbes, of Al- 
dermanbury, Meſſrs. Thompſon and 
Peters, Mr. John Thornton, Mr. Atkins, 
Sir Robert Herries and others, who had 
been our father's liberal friends in his latter 


diſtreſſes, 


22 —— oc > 1 * 


22 
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diſtrefſes, who kindly facilitated the exe. all 
cution of his deſign. My ſiſter and 1 


at 
were agreeably ſurpriſed at his unexpetted pr 
appearance, by which event we all three 18 
came together for the firſt time during a . m 


long ſpace. He purſued his journey to 
Paris and I immediately after entered the 
houſe of Meſſrs. Robert and Anthony 
Garvey of Rouen, in the capacity of a 
junior clerk: in that worthy family I re- 
mained near a twelvemonth and have 
every cauſe to acknowledge, in grateful 
terms, the uſage I met with. 


Mrs. Garvey is of the Plowden family, 
a lady of admirable devotion, humanity 
and affability ; poſſeſſing, in few words, the 
moſt engaging accompliſhments that can 
adorn her ſex. 


Amongſt the pleaſing acquaintances 

I formed in that ancient city are Mr. 
Sturgeon and his lady, ſiſter of the late 
Marquis of Rockingham—it would be in- 
truſive to relate the particulars of that 


alliance ; 


* 


Re- 
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alliance ; but I venture to aſſert they are 
a truly happy couple, affording a ſtriking 
proof that inequality of birth and fortune 
isnot always an inſurmountable barrier to 

matrimonial —_— | 


The ſituation of Rouen, though very 
ill-built, is pictureſque; it lies along the 
border of the Seine, from which it gradu- 
ally riſes in the form of a ſpacious amphi- 
theatre, cloſed behind and on each ſide 
by lofty hills: on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river is a fine champaign, and the whole 
environs are a fruitful country, prettily 
diverſified-its manufactures and com- 
merce are extenſive and flouriſhing: the 


cotton branch eſtabliſhed by Mr. Holker is 


arriving at conſiderable perfection upon 


the whole, the manners of the inhabitants 


and excellent ſociety abounding there 
rendered it as deſirable a ſejour to me as 
moſt I have ſeen in France. 


My ſiſter, being confirmed in her reſo- 
lution of not being a nun, left the con- 
vent 


nancy to part led me into a capital indiſ 
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vent and went to Paris, where ſhe walſſhay 
placed under the friendſhip and proteQiaMfrie 
of our kind benefaQtor, Abbe Plowden, 


Soon after my brother quitted Pari 
and ſet out for Nantz, having obtain 
an appointment in the cuſtoms of Brit 
tany. He called on me in company wit 
Doctor Lynch of Dublin, a gentleman oi 
elegant education and addreſs—the ſatis 
faction I felt in the viſit and my reluc- 


cretion—I might at once impute the faul 
to fraternal affection; but I hate diſſimu- 
lation and ingenuouſly declare that the 
tempting idea of an excurſion is no leſs 
to be accuſed—I returned with them to 
Paris without permiſſion, or appriſing 
any one of my intention; indeed the 
family was from home and my offence 
aggravated by that circumſtance. 


4 4 
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Had I prudently reſiſted the frt WM + 
attacks of that temptation and conſidered Wl 1 
the impropriety of abſenting myſelf from 
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my duty at ſuch a juncture, I ſhould 


have avoided the ſeduction, ſaved my 
friends much anxiety, myſelf an exceſs 


Hor conſequent ſhame and regret—but 1 


as young and, though far from being 
generally inconſiderate, not exempt from 


che follies of youth. 


However I ſtrove to repair my impru- 


dence by redoubled diligence. In the 
courſe of buſineſs I became acquainted 
ich Mr. Me. Cartney, a long confined 
debtor, to whom our houſe paid by order 
Jof one of his relations more feeling than 
Tthe reſt, a ſlender monthly allowance. 
That unfortunate gentleman had diſſi- 
Y pated an ample fortune among other gay, 
Ichoughtleſs beings and, after ſuffering 


numberleſs inconveniences through his 
prodigality, was at laſt impriſoned by 


ſome ruthleſs creditor for a trivial debt. 


I had been too long in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity not to ſympathize in his calamity, 
was too conſcious of the preciouſneſs of 

freedom, 
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freedom not to deplore his l6fs thereof 
I ſaw him often, yet always with fre Eff. 
pain; I repeatedly liſtened to his mourn 


ful detail and dropt the tear of eon £ 
paſſion over his miſeries. Whenever 1] © 
doi 


looked round his dreary reſidence m 
ſHirits were damped, I ſighed for td 
liberty I enjoyed—in ſhort, quite over. 
looking the cauſe of his confinement, 1 
did all in my power to ſoothe j It and Va 
_— _— I . do no more. 

1 TOR 10 priſon when I was a 
Rouen in November laſt and heard that 
his creditors continuing inexorable, poot 
Mr. Me. Cartney had not long before did 
therein, conſumed" and broken hearted 
with unavailing grief and expectation. 

| The painful remembrance of his mil 
fortune ſtrikes me with a lively ſenſe of 


the frequent inutility and cruelty of 
impriſoning perſons for ſmall debts, and 
of the good effects that might reſult 


from an inſolvent bill in this country 
bs , . as 
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humanely propoſed by the Earl of 
| :fingham. 


om Having candidly mentioned the fault 
committed at Meſſrs. Garvey's, it is but 
doing myſelf juſtice to ſpecify the general 
Kenor of my condut and the reaſon of 
y retiring from that houſe —both which 
Wre ſet forth in Mr. Robert Garvey's 
Wetter to Sir Robert Herries, a copy of 
Which was tranſmitted to me. 


Rouen, Sept. 13, 1775. 
hat, . 5 | 
00 Sir Robert * Paris. 


Six, 
MW 7 AT the requeſt of ſome particular 
7 riends, and even relations of Mrs. Garvey, 


LI took into my accompting houſe Mr. Hercules 


WM Cramond, who I underſtand has the honor of - 
being known to you... 
of 


His behaviour during his flay with me 
was moſt agreeable to my family and to myſelf, 
try but a poor relation. who wanted bread took 

23 | place 
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place of my ſincere affeffion towtrds My. 


Cramond, for I had not employment for them 
both. 


"I - P * 


L has be Caſk Sir, is the _ reaſon 


for his leaving my family, for never was any 


belter beloved in'it—for he ts willing, ſober, 
polite, Full f honor and probity, nor have 1 
ever diſcovered any. vice in him: this 1 
aſſure you, on the word of # man of honor 
that if it lays in your power to be of any ſer: 
vice to this young man, you'll never repent 
befriending him. 


I am with due regard, Sir, 
Y our obedient eg ſervant, 


ROBERT GARVEY. 


Atlday the ſingularities of 1 my life my 


frequent Alfddiatioh W. ith the unfortunate 


is remarkable. After my ciilmifſion from 
the above employ, which inflicted leſs 
pain, às L applauded the preference given 
to a needy relation and was ſenſible of 
the benefit that would accrue to him 

from 


75A — 


17. 
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from my abſence, I boarded with Abbe 


Stuart, a gentleman of ſuperior erudi- 
tion, who has preſerved his memory and 
judgment wonderfully unimpaired to an 
advanced age, He 1s collaterally allied 
to the great and unhappy family of that 
name, and was a zealous partiſan of 
Charles, in whoſe cauſe he employed his 
tongue and pen very freely at a time 
that prince was rather diſcountenanced 
by the French court—ſome malevolent 
perſons, who are never wanting on ſuch 
occaſions, repreſenting the Abbe diſad- 
vantageouſly to that arbitrary govern- 
ment, he was ſeized by virtue of a lettre 
de cachet, or private mandate, kept in 
that monument of deſpotiſm the Baſtille 
between two and three years, and after- 
wards removed to Mont St. Michel, 
another ſtate priſon in Normandy, wherein 
he was ſtill more cloſely confined in a 
loathſome dungeon upwards of ſeventeen 
years, ' without ſeeing day light, or any 
mortal except his keeper, who took him 

I a ſcanty 
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a ſcanty meal every twenty four hours, 
but ever obſerved the ſtricteſt ſilence. 


At length, God knows beſt by what 
lucky incident, he was releaſed, a few 
months only before I vent to reſide with 
him; yet without the ſmalleſt proviſion 

being made for his age and infirmities, 

having nearly loſt the uſe of his limbs 
through want of exerciſe and the perpe- 
tual dampneſs he had lived in. Fortu- 
nately he poſſeſſes uncommon firmneſs of 
mind and true philoſophy: his conver- 
ſation is amuſing and inſtructive; the 
account he gives of his ſituation and feel- 
ings throughout his confinement, and 
eſpecially that part of it at which he had 
loſt all hopes of recovering his liberty, and 
of the ſenſations he experienced, on firſt 
reviſiting ſociety, is equally edifying and 
moving. | 


Men of genius and fortitude are ſel- 
dom altogether deſtitute of reſource— 
immediately after his enlargement he 
opened 


D 


ned 
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opened a houſe at Rouen for the recep- 
tion and inſtruction of youth, from which 
he derived a tolerable maintenance, until 
a diſhoneſt, wicked houſe-keeper and her 
niece whom he neceſſarily employed to 


manage affairs, plundered his effefts, 


involved him conſiderably in debt, and 
finally compelled him io abandon that 
ſtation and exert his ultimate efforts, for 
a precarious livehhood, at a very indif- 
ferent lodging in the ſame town, in teach- 
ing the French and Enghiſh—in which 
humble condition I ſaw him laſt winter 
quite cheerful and reſigned, though 
unable to croſs his chamber unaſſiſted. 


I never knew a character whoſe ſignal 
diſtreſſes and magnanimity under them 
claimed more admiration or compaſhon ; 
and I ſhould really exult at hearing that 
the brief hiſtory of my friend, which I 
have exhibited, had reached the eye of 
fome of his more humane, generous coun- 
trymen and cauſed them to extend their 
relief to him in a foreign land. 


12 I ſtopped 
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1 ſtopped but a little while with Mr, 


Stuart, being called back to Paris by our 
ever benevolent Pariſian friend, the 


Abbe, and introduced by him to people 


of the firſt diſtintion, through whoſe 
intereſt I was ſhortly after ſent to join my 


brother in the cuſtoms. 

Previous to my departure I went along 
with my ſiſter to ſee Mrs. Millery, a lady 
with whom our father maintained a very 
familiar intercourſe for many years and 
by whom he had two children—the elder, 
Roger, was committed in his childhood 
to the care of Mr. Forbes, who with 
uncommon goodneſs has brought him up, 
had him decently educated and ſent him, 


| for his health, to the Eaſt Indies, in the 


Earl of Cheſterfield, Capt. Boſwell—the 
girl, who was extremely beautiful, died 
ſoon after I ſaw her. 


There was doubtleſs much impropriety 
in our viſit, for which we were ſeverely 
reprimanded by Abbe Plowden : I can 
| hardly 
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hardly ſay what motives perſuaded us to 
it but I well recolle& the romantic 
ſentiments I then indulged, and that 
inſignificant ideas were powerful enough 
to fix me in the moſt incongruous deter- 
minations. 


My ſenſations on that occaſion were 
exactly of the ſame deſcription and too 
ridiculous to delineate indeed the whole 
of that extravagant condeſcenſion, on 
our part, might have been very well 
omitted, were I not deſirous to ſhow, 
even at my own expenſe, to what an 
exuberance of folly and weakneſs the 
youthful, unexperienced mind is liable, 
and how groſsly the kindeſt ſenſations 
and expreſſions may be miſapplied by 
thoſe novices in life, who are too apt to 
vield inſtantly to every impreſſion, 
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CRAP HL. : 5 


My brotſer and I quit Nantz—Friendſhip 
of Sir Robert Herries Another farewel 
to Paris Ve ſolicit Mr. Forbes in behalf 
of our grandmother My brother ſails for 
Quebec. 


M*3 Journey from Paris to Nantz was 

in a pleaſant ſeaſon and very agree- 
able, eſpecially falling down the Loire 
from  Orleans—We had an excellent 
ſociety of both ſexes in the boat and 
glided through ſome of che Moſt fertile 
provinces of France. 


This: gerkiihs fpirit of ſociety, ſo uni- 
yerſal in that country and ſo much 
wanted in this, is remarkably diſplayed in 
travelling: the moſt familiar, facetious 
communication is ſpeedily eſtabliſhed 
there between paſſengers of every deno- 
mination; and though the nice inqui- 
ſitiveneſs of the French is not always 
acceptable to ſtrangers and particularly 

irkſome 
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irkſome to the Engliſh, who, as that 


nation juſtly obſerves, are cloſe friends, 
but very diſtant acquaintances, they make 
full amends for their queſtionary temper 
by the moſt unlimited urbanity and 
courteous attention—and really J don't 
ſee in what manner that national curioſity, 
often too ſeverely cenſured, can affect 


any traveller who takes the trouble to 


conſider that he is not undergoing the 
rigid interrogatory of an inquiſition, and 
that the authenticity of his replies is ſel- 


dom examined into by the inquirer—for 
the reſt, it certainly gives riſe to frequent 


entertaining, enlivening dialogue, and 
keeps off very effectually that ſolemn 
filence ſo prevalent in a land renowned 
for its wiſdom. 


I found Robert, as I ſhall now and 
then for variety call my brother, in bad 


| health—yet I was more apprehenſive of a 


mental diſorder he laboured under; he 
was deſperately enamoured and' heaven 


| knows to what exceſs his unruly paſſion 


might 
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might have urged him, had he not im- 


prudently retired and left the danger 


behind | him—1mprudently! I hear the 
reader exclaim—yes, my dear friend ! 
and I fear you'll ſay very imprudently 
before you read on many lines. 


His averſion to the line of life he was 
engaged in was inſuperable and ſoon fol- 
lowed by an equal antipathy on my ſide; 
ſo that we both determined to abandon 
an employ ſo little analogous to our 
ſentiments, 1n ſpite of all our intereſt and 
advantages therein, which indeed were 
very cminent. 


It is no extenuation of our exceſſive 
imprudence in that reſignation to ſay we 
were honored with the patronage of the 
Dutcheſs of Trémouille, the Prince of 
Rohan, the Duke of Penthievre, high 
admiral of France and governor of the 
province of Brittany, and the Duke of 


Fitzjames—beſides ſeveral farmers gene- 


ral, among whom was Monſ. Tronchin, 
brother 
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brother of the learned doctor of that 
name, the noble family De la Gacherie 
at Nantz, to which we were particularly 
recommended by the Abbe, and many 
other perſonages of note. 


With ſuch extraordinary protection we 
could not have failed to attain quickly the 
higheſt preferment, and were already at 
the eve of being well-appointed—when 
the demon of inconſtancy, under the 
deluſive forms of wounded ſenſibility in 
the execution of our duty and patriotic 
affection, beckoned us from our native 
coaſt and lulled us into a contempt of the 


glorious proſpets we reſolved to leave 
behind— there we loſt the tide that would 


have led on to fortune; and truly ſince 
that period our beſt endeavours have 
been bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 
Yes, a want of due perſeverance, an 
inſatiate love of novelty and dread of 
diſagreeable circumſtances, more or leſs 
annexed to the beginning of all condi- 
tions and too common to young men, are 

principally 


cuſtoms of Brictaby:; 


figne le preſent pour leur ſervir ce que dt 
-ratſon, 
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principally to be impeached in that moft 


Suu change. 


Having obtained the conſent of our 
ever indulgent benefactor, Abbe Plowden, 
we returned to Paris on foot during the 
vintage; not through neceſſity, but to 
gratify more leiſurely the notions we had 
formed of thoſe rural ſcenes. 


The following is a certificate of our 
conduct at Nantz given us by Mon, 
Cotteaux, then direttor of the farms or 


FE ſouſſi 1gne "rg des 2 de 
Bretagne .cerlifie que Meſſieurs Cramond, 
Anglais de nation, ne ſe ſont retire de Vemply 
gue. faule diy pouvoir convenir—et que ja 
toujours reconnu en eux beaucoup de ſentimens, 
de conduite et de _probite-—en foy de quoi ja 


8 A le 14 Sept. 1778. 


COTTEAUX. 
At 


At 
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At this juncture Sir Robert Herries, 
whom I have mentioned as one of my 
father's beneficent friends, was at Paris 
ve addrefſed him—whereupon he very 
kindly recommended my brother to Mr. 
Bouſie, wine merchant in that metropolis, 
a worthy, amiable and moſt intelligent 
gentleman, and offered to ſend me to his 
own houſe in London : he afterwards 
engaged to give us both occupation 
therein and liberally defrayed the ex- 
penſe of our journey. Thus we bad 
another adieu to the Abbe, our fiſter 
and Paris and once more arrived in 
London, ſtill ſomething wiſer than when 
we laſt left it. 


123 


Here I muſt obſerve we fell into a 
freſh error in quitting France contrary to 
the will and advice of Abbé Plowden, 
who was then ſo attached to us that he 
abſolutely ſolicited our ſtay with him, and 
promiſed to continue to provide for us 
in the ſame generous manner he had 
hitherto, Yet we were not altogether 
| culpable ; 
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culpable ; an ambitious wiſh to convince 
that admirable character we were not 
quite unworthy of his friendſhip, that we 
had honor and were deſirous to advance 
by our own exertions, eſpecially after 
relinquiſhing the excellent ſituation he 
had obtained us, ſtrongly influenced us 
in that ſeparation. | 


However our want of compliance im- 
bittered by the ſcorpion-tongue of envy 
and malevolence, added to overſights 
committed by imperfe&t beings in their 
progreſs through life, has, in a great mea- 
ſure, robbed us of an invaluable friend. 


Far be it from me to let his preſent 
indifference efface any part of my bound- 
leſs gratitude; it remains I proteſt invio- 
late and indelible. 


We found our aged grandmother in 
the ſame wretched ſtate of exiſtence and 
now, for the firſt time, referred her to 
Mr. Forbes, who ſo far had very little 
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regarded us: he granted her a ſmall 
allowance. 


When I conſider the numerous and 


large pecuniary favors we have fince 


received from him, his exceſſive con- 
deſcenſion on various repreſentations of 
our views and, above all, his humane, 
friendly attention to me and my family 
and the generoſity with which he has 
lately promoted my moſt ſanguine de- 


ſigns, his former neglect appears to me a 
myſtery. 


But while my heart overflows with 
ſincereſt acknowledgment of his goodnels, 
I cannot help regretting that a greater 
proportion of it was not directed to the 
ſingular and ſhocking diſtreſſes of that 
martyr to her affections, my dear grand- 
mother. 


About this time Mr. Sargent, a par- 
ticular friend of my father, being ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with the diſtreſſes to which our 
family had been abandoned, ſent for my 
brother and me and gave us an ample 
teſhmony of his conſideration and ge- 
neroſity. 


We remained till Auguſt 1776, in the 
accompting houſe of Sir Robert Herries 
and Co. Jefferies Square, during which 
ſpace I occaſionally aſſiſted at the Bank- 
ing company St. James's Street, where | 


fortunately became acquainted with Mr. 


Hammerſley of Pall-mall, then of the 
partnerſhip, whoſe urbanity and kindnel 
I have more than once experienced. 


After the above reſidence Sir Robert 
procured my brother a paſſage to Quebec 


and furniſhedhim with introduttory let- 


ters to that city. 


He ſtayed ſometime at Falmouth in 
the family of Mr, George Croker Fox, 
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from whoſe benevolence he might have 
drawn laſting advantages, had he been 


then in the valuable poſſeſſion of a little 


more knowledge of the world. 
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HA P. XIII. 


Hiſtory of my couri/hip and marriage My 
wife and I ſcparate—Other events. 


XezAzrov T0 pa DiAyo ay 
Ramey de S Dihioot, 
NX 32 7a oy 
Amouyoxpue u Dove — 


ANACREON; 


AT he ne time Sir Robert Herries 
generouſly propoſed to ſend me out 


ſupercargo to Halifax and New York—I 


ſhall reveal a circumſtance that induced 
me, though very improperly, to rejea 
that beneficial overture. 


In one of the many charming vicinities 
of London dwelt a family, compoſed 
chiefly of a mother, an aunt and three 
very beautiful daughters, with whom my 
brother and I had maintained a friendly 
correſpondence for ſeveral years. The 
young ladies were of thoſe prudent fe- 
males who ingeniouſly ſupply the want of 

| fortune 


EQN. 


ties 
ſed 
ree 


fortune by decent ceconomy and a judi- 
cious taſte: their converſation was refined 
and ſenſible, ſeeming to breathe all thoſe 
gentle ſentiments. which muſt ever capti- 


vate the ſuſceptible mind. 


I was ſoon faſcinated N ancy the 
eldeſt was exquiſitely fair—but the auburn 
locks and ſprightly mien of Dinah won 
my heart. | 


For awhile I attempted to keep 


within the confines of friendſhip : how- 


ever, as is generally the caſe, at an un- 


guarded moment I overleaped the bounds 


* 


and plunged into one of the moſt unma- 


nageable amorous paſſions that ever di- 
ſtracted the youthful breaſt. At length 
I grew almoſt frantic ; rivals were me- 
naced—I implored, 
every extravagance and, in ſhort, to ſhow 
the extent of my wiſdom on that occaſion, 
hurried into the bonds of wedlock with 
the reluctant nymph who, candidly ſpeak- 


ing, had not flattered me by one tender 
K expreſſion 


inſiſted, committed 
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expreſſion throughout the prelude: 


the partiality of the mother and the 
idea of poſſeſſing a delightful object 


were with me ſufficient incentives—. 
the nuptials were celebrated juſt before 
my brother, who aſſiſted at the ceremony, 


| left England. 


As a friend I had been certainly re- 
ſpeed ; the attachment of my dear part- 
ner to me as a huſband will appear in the 
courſe of this chapter. 


And now, from a little experience an 


the ſubject, let me caution young men 


againſt the early attacks of love and pre- 
mature alliances—they are the bane of 
youth and commonly end in the diſap- 
pointment of both parties. 


' No one has a better opinion of the fair 
ſex than I have; none are more inclined 
to diſcover their perfections and tenderly 
throw a ſhade over their foibles—yet as 
women, like many other ſublunary en- 

joyments, 
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joyments, are very precarious bleſſings, 
1 call him wiſe who approaches them with 
circumſpettion and bewares of too haſtily 
uniting himſelf to charms often combined 


with conſiderable hazards, 


In leſs than three weeks after marriage 


the indifference of my beloved ſpouſe was 


clearly demonſtrated—but that indiffe- 
rence did not overcome the ſincerity of 
my affectign, nor could I bear the thought 
of a ſeparation ; I therefore declined Sir 
Robert's offer and, as I became, in con- 
ſequence, rather a ſupernumerary in his 
houſe, voluntarily quitted it: for notwith- 


ſtanding my extreme indiſcretion that gen- 
tleman and his brothers, Mr. Charles and 


Mr. William Herries, behaved to me with 
great liberality and confidence. 


Abbe Plowden, to whom I ingenuoufty - 
confeſſed my error, overlooked it with 
parental-like forbearance and contributed 


largely to the eſtabliſhment I had then in 


view, viz. teaching French and occaſional 
K 2 correſpondence 
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correfpondence in that tongue; in which 
plan I was likewiſe ſupported by Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Peters, now deputy governor 
of the bank, Mr. Robert Blount of Cha- 
ring-croſs, Mr. Charles Biddulph, related 
to Mrs. Garvey at Rouen, and others. 


I ſhall not ſtop to draw a picture of the 
matrimonial life ſuch as it preſented to me 
in the ſpace of ten months I was ſubjected 
toit, nor ofthe ſeveral exceſſes reſultingfrom 
my miſplaced indulgence; among which 
was an expenſive and very ill-timed trip 
to Saint Omer and other parts of the con- 
tinent, the unfavorable effects whereof I 
felt ſeverely on our return. 


After having ſuffered more than I can 
expreſs from an ungenerouſly requited 
fidelity and attachment, endured all the 
doubt and tortures of alarmed honor, I 
was. at laſt reheved from ſuſpenſe by a 
downnght elopement. My grief at firſt 


was unmeaſurable ; it perhaps never bor- 
dered ſo clo ely on deſpair-a little time 


however, 


rip 
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however, that ſovereign balm for moſt 
alllictions, healed the wound: confidera- 


tion prevailed and indicated the egre- 
gious folly of loving or poſſeſſing a woman 
againſt her will- I abandoned the attempt, 
took a formal and lawful leave of my wife 
at an attorney's chambers in the Temple 
and quietly reconciled myſelf to the loſs. 


Thus I relinquiſhed the domeſtic line, 
to the ſweets of which I was till a {tranger 
and what is far more ſingular, I can al- 
ledge with veracity that Dinah and I did 
not exchange a diſreſpectful word through- 
out our connexlon—a circumſtance re- 
minding me of an old adage that The 
falling out of lovers is the renewal of 
love! for of the few tolerably happy 
pairs I have ſeen on my travels three 
fourths were addicted to immoderate vitu- 
peration, 


Like mankind at large I ſought variety 
to diſpel my care—a new ſcene opened 
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Mr. Carey of Torr-Abbey in Devonſhire 
warited a preceptor for his children ; the 
proffer was made me: having received 
ſome valuable leſſons I had no objedtion 
to impart them—moreover a journey into 
that part of England was very acceptable 
—it was undertaken without heſitation ; ! 
gravely commenced tutor—but before 
half a year elapſed I was ſo completely 
tired of the ungrateful office, that I would 


difficultly have perlevered 1 in it fix months 
longer for an annuity. 


Nothing of the ſort being in view I had 
leſs inclination to ſojourn in the family; 
I aſked my diſmiſſion and after viſiting 
Plymouth and other ſpots in that well. 
cultivated country, I returned to town 
through Exeter, Briſtol and Bath. My 
admiration was often excited on the road 
by the - magnificent ſeats of our nobility 
and gentry, and I was led to conclude 
from my own obſervations abroad, hiſtory 
and perſonal information that no nation 


affords 
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affords more ſtriking emblems of rural 
grandeur and diffuſive opulence. 3 


I was not long before I had intelligence 
of my ſiſter being on her way from Paris 
to London, in the intention of paſſing ſome- 
time with Mrs. Cramond and me, little ap- 
prehending the revolution that had unfortu- 
nately taken place in my family. I had 
not ſufficient notice of her deſign to pre- 
vent the execution of it—ſhe arrived and 
was exceedingly embarraſſed to find me; 
for a ſenſe of my recent folly and its con- 
ſequence added to poverty, which was 
once more preſſing hard upon me, filled 
me with confuſion and made me conceal 
myſelf from my friends. 


My joy at ſeeing her was damped by 
the indifferent reception I was able to 
give: but Robina, furniſhed by nature 
with a moſt lively temper and the happieſt 
talent of converſation, ſubmitted to the in- 
conveniences of my humble ſituation 
without murmur, and often ſolaced our 

| | dear 
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dear grandmother and me by her viva: 
cious fancy and perſuaſive language. 


1 remained wich her as long as the un- 
proſperous ſtate of my affairs permitted; 
to involve her in my difficulties would not 
have been acting a brother's part neceſ- 
ſity at length obliged me to accept the 
place of aſſiſtant at a boarding ſchool in 
Bedfordſhire—1 endeavoured in vain to 
attach myſelf to the employment; I felt 
ſomething ſo repugnant to my turn therein 
that I was miſerable till I reſigned it and 
got back to the capital. | 


I was ſoon after ſurpriſed by the un- 
expected appearance of Robert at my 
ſiſter's apartment. He left Quebec with 
Mrs. Boone, the widow of his late maſter, 

who had treated him with much friend- 
ſhip on his firſt arrival in Canada and 

entered into articles with him. for a cer- 
tain term, on the expiration of which he 
K. promiſed to take him into partperſhip : 
but Mr, Boone W afterwards heavy 


lofles | 


- - 
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loſſes in the wine trade, his principal 
concern, he became a bankrupt and died 
broken hearted, 


My brother impreſſed with gratitude 
for the kindneſſes conferred on him in 
that houſe and anxious to ſerve Mrs. 
Boone and her fatherleſs children, re- 
fuſed ſeveral excellent opportunities of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf in America to come 
over with her in order to obtain her a 
credit; in which deſign he had the ſatis- 
faction to ſucceed beyond expedtation. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


I embark for Jamaica—Incidents of the 
paſſage and ſome months after landing — 
am repeatedly captured and reduced to 
great diſtreſs —T reſolve to return to 


England— Departure of the flect—We 


put into Ireland — I reach Briſtol. 


1 Continued to tread patiently in the 

thorny path of adverſity, till ſeeing 
every hope of eaſe and independence in 
my native country fruſtrated, I again 
determined to quit it and try my fortune 
in the Weſt Indies. Accordingly I pro- 
cured a letter from my ſchool fellows 
Meſſrs. Thomas and Chriſtopher Parkin- 
ſon, then of Watling Street, to their 
brother Mr. John Parkinſon in Jamaica, 
who was alſo my college affociate, took 
leave and proceeded to Portſmouth where 
I propoſed embarking. 


In February 1778, J put to ſea in the 
Mars, a fine ſhip belonging to the above 
gentlemen, 


dt. Aw 
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gentlemen, and had a pleaſant paſſage of 
four weeks to Barbadoes, without any 


material occurrence, except loſing the 


fleet and convoy in the bay during a 
freſh breeze as the ſailors termed it, but 
which I ſet down a violent gale in my 
journal. En 


Very new ſenſations occupied my 
imagination on viewing that part of the 
globe, its inhabitants and their manners 
—for ſome days I almoſt thought myſelf 


on enchanted ground; I recolletted the 
dreary winter we had left behind and was 


aſtoniſhed to ſee, in the beginning of 
March, the moſt blooming, luxuriant 
vegetation around me. 


Barbadoes is the eden of the Weſt 


Indies, though much exhauſted of its paſt 
fertility. mor 


It is not above twenty-five miles long 
and is all over either a beautiful level, or 
an 


N | \ 
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i an eaſy aſcent, uncommon in the Weſtern 
colonies, 


Bridge 'Town, the capital about lat. 
| 12. N. was a well built, large place, pre. 
g | vious to the laſt ſhocking hurricane that 
| in ſpread deſolation through the windward 
| iflands-its environs by nature and art 

| Charming, the people friendly. 


. I was invited to ſeveral funerals during 
1 | my ſtay there: they are a little peculiar 
| in the Weſt Indies, 

| | 

| 


When a mortality happens in any 
genteel family, as the corpſe is never 
kept above eighteen or twenty four hours, 
to prevent infection from putrefaQion 
chat rapidly follows death in thoſe cli- 
mates, cards are immediately preſented 
not only to relations and friends, but to 
ſtrangers - every one is welcome; the 
doors are open and the ſideboard and 
tables covered with native and foreign 
refreſhments, The company is diſperſed 
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in the hall and piazza; male and female 
ſlaves ſerve the aſſembly without diſtinc- 
tion, who converſe indifferently and drink 
awhile together, without any evident 
tokens of grief, and then convey the 
body to the church or burying place, 
where, after a ſhort ceremony, they: 
ſeparate. | | 


We purſued our courſe to Jamaica 
and came to anchor at Montego Bay. I 
went to the houſe of Meſſrs. Parkinſon 
and Hill=the latter gentleman: received 
me graciouſly, in the abſence of his part- 
ner, and ſupplied me with various. ne- 
ceſſaries. ? 


The following letters to my brother 
are as juſt a deſcription as 1 can offer of 
the perilous hardſhips I encountered in 
leſs than a twelvemonth after, interſperſed 
with other events and reflections that 
may intereſt the reader, 


Montego 
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. Montego Bay, Jamaica, 


| January 8, 1779. 
Dear Robert, 

= haye peruſed your welcome 
letter of the 26th of June laſt—lince 


that period I have gone through ſeveral 
viciſſitudes. 


About ſix weeks after my arrival here 
Meſſrs. Parkinſon and Hill undertook 
the outfit of a privateer and engaged me 
to go on board as officer of marines, 
purſer and linguiſt. I accepted their pro- 
poſal and waited for her equipment until 
the 17th of Auguſt 1778, at which time 
ſhe commenced a cruiſe againſt the Ame- 
ricans, mounting fourteen four pounders, 


with 76 men. 


We ſteered a pleaſant courſe along the 
Cuba ſhore and through the gulph of 
Florida, without any important incident, 
till the 23d of Sept. at one P. M. and in 


lat, 


ms os ay #& 
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lat. 28 N. when we deſcried a large fail 
about two leagues to leeward with all her 


canvas ſpread, endeavouring to come up 
with the Waſp. 


Our captain, concluding ſhe was either 
a continental or king's frigate, thought 
prudently to croud ſail and avoid her, 
which we might eaſily have effected, 
being far the ſuperior ſailer: but the 
greater part of the crew, reſolute, or 
rather raſh fellows, inſiſting on not run- 
ping from her, Capt. Smythe put about 
and bore right down upon her, prepared 
for action. | 


What an awful ſight, my dear Robert, 
for a contemplative man! you'll hardly 
credit me in ſaying I beheld the ſolemn 
apparatus with a kind of pleaſure blended 
with curiofity—it was a new ſpectacle to 
me; you know I am fond of novelty. 


At fix o'clock the ſhip was cloſe along 
ide of us and proven the General 
un; 
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þ Moultrie, Capt: Downham Newton from 
if Charles Town. 1 
If i o IE ba 
| Both enſigns were hoiſted, every man 
1 in his ſtation and our commander juſt 
| | ready to hail, when a heavy ſquall came q 
Fl on and kept us in a cruel ſuſpenſe for 
| fifteen minutes, which, in my opinion, f 
1 were the moſt diſagreeable of the engage. 
| a ment, as they afforded time for reflection 
1; ve ſaw our brig lying by a veſſel of at 
| ; teaſt twice her force, twenty-four nines 5 
3 and proportionably manned—judge the l 
| bi contraſt. 
1 The ſquall being over, we hailed and 
1. were anſwered as an enemy: they had as iſ | 
1 | laconic a reply; whereupon they gave us 4 
44 a full broadfide—we returned the fire R 
th with equal vigor, an obſtinate conteſt W 
1 enſued, which laſted ſix glaſſes, yard and 
| 1 yard arm, in the dark when the Walp, 
1 after loſing her foremaſt, bowſprit and 0 
| being otherwiſe ſhattered, with much - 
Vater in her hold, 12 killed and 25 def. 
peratel 1 
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perately wounded, add the ſhocking re- 


port of the powder-room being in flames, 
ſtruck to the General Moultrie. 


I had the good fortune to get but. 
tightly wounded : indeed I ſincerely 
wiſhed to be killed ſooner than loſe a 
limb, 


As priſoners we met with the moſt 
generous treatment ; the American cap- 
tain was a man of uncommon feeling and 


* 


A conſiderable venture given me by 
Mr. Hill fell into the hands of the enemy, 
which, with ten ſhares of prizes, might 
have improved my fortune had we been 


ſucceſsful. 


We were carried into Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and from thence ſent up the 
creek to Charles Town. I only lay one 
night in priſon there; the next morning 
I got on board a cartel, ſailed for Georgia 

L an 


and from thence to St. Auguſtine, where 
I re- embarked for Kingſton in Jamaica— 
in our way thither we paſſed a fortnight 
at Providence, one of the Bahama Iſles. 


Thus, Robert, you perceive I have 
been ſpeQator and attor in a very ſtrange 
ſcene to me--you may perhaps imagine 
that from the diſagreeable effects of it 
I am entirely diſanimated ? not ſo—the 
ſight of dead, mangled bodies, the pierc- 
ing cries of the wounded, the laſt faint 
groans of the expiring and all the cala- 


mities of a naval' engagement are only | 


momentary pains to a man of ſpirit, ſerv- 
ing rather to ſtimulate him to future ex- 
ertions than quench his reſolution. 


After this long narrative give me leave 
to note the contents of your letter. I 
am ſorry you are parted from your good 
friends, Mrs. Boone and her brother, and 
eaſily conceive the pangs of ſeparating 
from thoſe we love or eſteem ; ſuch a 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity is certainly the moſt unhappy 
conſequence of our limited circumſtances: 
however, e 


% Durum, fit leve patientia, 
* Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas.” . - 


Your ſucceſs in conducting the affairs 


of that lady muſt be ſoothing to your 


feelings God ſend you cpa proſpe- 


rity in 19 855 own views! 


I am far from being diſpleaſed at your 
indifference to matrimonyſhe is un- 
doubtedly deſerving; yet, as you remark, 


there is a certain gazete de ceur reſulting 


from the fingle ſtate and the pleaſing con- 
ſideration of having only one charge. As 


I, unluckily, have tryed both conditions, 


permit me, brother, to diſſuade you from 
all thoughts of that nature until you are. 


more independent: in ſhort, till you can 


juſtly ſay I have more than ſufficient for 


myſelf -d Pexception toujours d'une belle 
fortune. 


| ar I am 
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I am much obliged to Mr. Chriſtopher 
Parkinſon for his intended friendſhip and 
ſhall follow your kind advice on that ſub. 


ject—but, entre nous, I have ſeen enough 


of life to depend on myſelf more than 
others: not that I doubt Chriſtopher's 
good will—remember me to him very 
cordially and return my incereſt thanks. 


I apply ſeriouſly to buſineſs; geogra- 
phy, navigation and commerce are my 


eſſential ſtudies; and I may preſume, 


from the additiqnal opportunities I have 


had of ſeeing different parts of the Weſt 
Indies and America, to have acquired a 
better knowledge of thoſe uſeful branches, 
the latter whereof 1 am now reducing to 


pracuce. 


Mr, Hill having ſuffered materially 
from the capture of the privateer, and 
having ſcarcely employment in his ac- 
compting houſe for two relations lately 
come over, I was determined to burden 
him no longer and accepted the firſt occu- 

pation 


fl 


il 
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pation that oiitiet; ſo that I am actually 
ſole clerk to Doftor Brown of Montego 
Bay—You' Il ſmile at the idea of my ſta- 
tion, not knowing the doctor, merchant 
and planter are ſometimes. united in this 
uns. © 85 


Commerce is quite . . ſtagnant here 


through our unwiſe difference with Ame- 


7% Wrica, ſpecie never ſcarcer and every article 
my unuſually extravagant. 

* k 5 

15 Our former extenſive trade with the 
elt Neontinent was the grand reſource of this 
d * Wiſand in particular, and of the Weſtern | 
wy Britiſh colonies in. general. | 

'; | . 

I 


The Americans were continually im- 


porting neceſſary lumber for building, 


timber for ſhips and other valuable com- 


in the warehouſes for want of the late 
” L 3 conſumption z 


modities : they, in return, took off our 
bands amazing quantities of rum, ſugars, 
molaſſes and other produce—a great pro- 
portion of all which is, %at preſent, left 
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conſumption ; and thoſe ſhipped home, 
from exceſſive inſurance, freight and 
duties, leave but ſmall profits to the 
planter. | 


— 
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The Ce (6; "of a ſugar eſtate are 
enormous. They are managed either 
under the inſpection of a planter, or, in 
„ his abſence, by an overſeer and book- 
keepers proportioned. to their extent and 


produtt. OE 
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The condition of an overſeer is, gene- 
rally, decent and advantageous ; his ſalary 
from 100l. to 2001. currency per annum, 
with ſeveral allowances but the ſtate of 
a book-keeper, in which one muſt be two 
or three years to learn the planting buſi- 
refs, Is s the moſt flaviſh i in i the Wang. | 

"He i is frequently a at the nod & an im- 
perious ſuperior throughout that ſpace; 
up early, goes to bed late, *attends the 
nESrocs at their daily labor—in the cane 


pieces, mil, boiling and refining houſes 
Ne | —he 
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—he 1 is every where their conſtant com- 
panion for the trivial annual ſtipend of 
gol. board and lodging it is a ng 


oy = Ji : j z 
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To revert to myſelf my employment 
is a temporary expedient, not in the leaſt 
condutive to any permanent benefit=F 
ſpeak "not from a wiſh to change; ſin- 
cerely I have ſtrained every nerve for an 

eftabliſliment 1 in vain : even in Kingſton 
a vacancy in a good accompting houſe is 
not to be met with. The wages of clerks 
here are not extraordinary clerk with 
140l. Jamaica, or +1001.) ſterling cannot 
live ſo genteelly nor e as one 
at home e _ 1 £6 91010 947HE 

Moſt people have a falſe notion of the 
advantages in living abroad—a young 
man can ſolely derive emolument there- 
from when he has intereſt and friends to 
enable him to profit of his experience and 
inſight<otherwiſe tis a folly to baniſh 
himſelf from his vernacular ſoil; he vill 

never 
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never diſcover another England. There- 
fore, ſhould, I continue unſucceſsful, you 
muſt not be ſurpriſed if I return to 


London, nor impute an abſolute necel- 


wad to levity and * 


10 the, nnn is nen by 
appriſing friends of my ſituation and 
intentions—it will be in their power to 
promote my welfare without injuring 
themſelves. You, may intimate that with 
an aſſortment, which I ſhall ſpecify to 
them, to amount of 500l. I could pay 
all charges, reimburſe the advance and 


SMS wi 


probably clear 400l. in 8 or 10 months. 
But, my return, for this purpoſe, is in- 


_ diſpenſible, as my firſt courſe would be 


directed from London to Madeira. 


— 
— 
. 


20 vou o they think this project a 
chimera, it is becauſe - you are unac- 
quainted with the opportunities I have 


had of ſpeculating with the moſt intelli- 
ent perſons: in ſhort, if you can obtain 


| | "preſs credit between us, you may rely 


ON 
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on the validity of my propofal and expect 

alter a few years, that would elap ſe in 

agreeable. variety, to enjoy with me a 
bleſſed en e ee 


12 * * 

Exert yourſelf raw bids for our 
mutual happineſs. Expreſs every thing 
dutiful and tender for me to my dear 
grandmother; aſſure! her I am living in 
the hopes of ſeeing her ſhortly—remem- 
ber me to Robina, whenever you write, 
and acquaint. Abbe, Plowden, wich my 
proceedings I always recal him with 
gratitude: 10. Mr. Forbes * OY * 
ape compliments, 

107 Ii 11% 14 1 * 3 
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of this iſland and the IG of the 
Woun flamesrthe mand. . 


11 1 i country, 


interſected by lofty mountains covered 
with wood of the, moſt precious kinds 
and fruits of the moſt exquiſite nature in 
VR bloom.. Numerous rivers; ſome 

pouring 


pouring down in cataracts from preci. 
pices raiſed to the clouds, and others 
gliding along with gentle murmur, water 
its luxuriant plains, whichpreſent to the 
beholder an uninterrupted verdure and 
bring to the poetic mind a n idea 
G_ UT _ : ien uy 
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You wer As have, throughout dons „ 
egg and lime Nene 405d dihers bft 
ſpecies, but far more delicious, diſplay: 
ing their luſcious produce. The cocoa 
nuts, water melons; plantains, bananas, 
an infinity of pine apples and ſalutary 


vegetables offer pe to the pooreſt 
inhabitants. 11 08 neh al Go 
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The ſea coaſt and rivers Abound with 
the moſt nutritive fiſh, the land with 
— of wild and tame fowl. 5254, 
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The towns, in WY? 1 ankvr timber 
in a light, airy manner, form altogethef 
an entertaining, rural appearance. The 


people, 
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people, moſtly, are friendly and hoſpi- 


table, eſpecially on the plantations, each 
of which, from he Aünbrt of ments, 


42748 


tively a mall wage. at e . = 
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8 is a 1 town, 1 
Royal a convenient dock yard. 


The ſex in this country has its peculiar 

merits: but I muſt confeſs, though the! 
ladies: here aſter a ſhort acquaintance are 
agreeable and amuſing, upon the whole 
they. are not comparable t0 our Britiſh 
fair either in perſon or manners; being 
chiefly pale, languid in conſtitution and 
very often ignorant and inſipid the ac- 
compliſhed few are thoſe who enn 
educated in Britain. 


As to advantages in matrimony on our 
fide, they are ſtill rarer than at home 
with reſpect to fortune as well as virtue 
in a wife therefore lay aſide all thoughts 
of ſuch a vain reſearch- dur native 

beauties 
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beauties are ſuperior to all other. The 


Creolian ladies are too prodigal with 


dame nature : beſide in alliances with 


them you entail on yourſelf ſuch nume- 
rous, uſeleſs kindred” that a man who 
marries in Jamaica ſhould have the poſ- 
ſeſſions of Crœſus to ſupport his enſiing 
connexions, independent of children. - 

However I am happy 1 in'a circle of the 
beſt of both ſexes at Montego Bay 
Mr. Hamilton, the <olleQtor, my intimate 
friend, was quite a favorite of my father at 
Paris; of whom be talks every where in 
the bigheſt terms. e ſays that when he 
had the pleaſure of knowing him he lived 
like a prince in the Rue de Richelieu, was 
frequented and confulted by the Engliſh” 
and French nobility; the Britiſh” am- 
baſſador, late Lord Littleton, Lord 


Me. Cartney. now governor” of Gre- 
nada &c. 1 Y 


ons den daughter, died bel 1 
vhs | am 
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am quite ſorrowful and going to accom- 
pany her to the yore this evening. 


wi XX Ui. 
** 4 RF 


” I have juſt ſketched the following 
"I epitaph. 


Under this ſtone are depoſited the 
reliis of Suſannah Vanxeill, who re- 
figned this life the 11th of January, 
1779, in the 16th year of her age a 
| young lady whoſe external merit and 
interior virtues engaged the affection of 
her own ſex and juſt eſteem of the other. 
Both '<qually regret the untimely abſence 
of a perfon who, in the early bloom of 
life, flattered ſociety with the laſting en- 


as Joyment of a moſt amiable character. | 

1 

. Thou gentle reader! from her ſudden fate 

rd Remark how tranſient is the human ſtate! 
Nor youth, nor beauty can ſecure one hour: 


The faireſt yield to death's impartial pow'r. 

See, in the ſpring of life, a blooming maid ! 
Whoſe op'ning beauties ev'ry charm diſplay'd ; 

il. Whoſe roſcate cheek a healthy luſtre wore 

. And promis'd num'rous years — that fair's no more 


im i Virtue 
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_. Virtue and beauty weep, the graces figh—- _. 
And friendly ſtreams flow quick from ev'ry eye. 
Yet friends and parents ! moderate your grief, 
And from reflection ſeek a kind relief — | 
That time is ſhort ſuch fad examples prove ; 
With virtue, then, th' uncertain ſpace improve. 


Thus did the abſent fair adorn her mind. 
And leave a pattern for her ſex behind, 

Sickneſs in theſe parts is very fatal— 
we have only two ſeaſons, commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the, dry and wet. The 
firft is exceeding ſultry and would be 
intolerable were it not for the cool ſea 
breeze that ſets in daily about nine or ten 
A. M. and the land wind at night— 
admire the goodneſs of providence, 


© Qui mare, qui terram, qui cœlum 


e numine complet. 


The wet ſeaſon is, uſually, very incon- 


ſtant heavy rains, hardly credible, tem- 


peſtuous weather, dreadful thunder and 


lightning, ſhocking hurricanes and ſome- 
times earthquakes are its attendants. 


25 


Hurricanes 


T2 — 28 — 
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© Hurricanes (ſays a certain author) 
are the moſt tremendous phenomena 
they root up the largeſt trees, over- 
throw the ſtrongeſt edifices, churches, 
« whole towns ; you would think them 
« the laſt convulſions of expiring nature.” 


The latter part of the year is ſickly to 
the natives, much more to ſtrangers : the 
worſt diſorders are often epidemic— - 
Jamaica has been ſuppoſed, till lately, 
tobury the number of its white inhabitants, 


once in five years. 


Yet I have enjoyed the moſt perfect 
health ; the climate 1s entirely friendly to 
my conſtitution—I believe intemperance 


here as elſewhere is the grand ſource of 
moſt diſeaſes. 110 


Having thus, my dear Robert, taken 
ſome pains to ſatisfy your inquiries, I con- 
clude with fincereſt wiſhes for your health 

Sa e 
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and happineſs ; aſſuring you that Iam Rill 
your moſt affeftionate brother and warmeſt 
friend, 


HERCULES CRAMOND, 


Montego Bay, Feb. 24, 1779. 
Dear brother ! 8 150 a 

_ _ SINCE the 8th of January I have 
bad no opportunity of tranſmitting you 
the annexed letter—however the fleet is 


now ready to ſail and I hope you'll receive 


this little packet. 


If you knew how much I have ſuffered 

within this month you would wonder that 
Jam able to hold my pen; I can affure 
you it 1s with difficulty and that nothing 
but the pleaſure of writing to wm could 
engage me. 


How precarious 1s every thing in this 
world! In the foregoing ſheets you find 
I enjoyed the moſt perfect health: ſince 
then I have been between life and death 

—an 


lar 
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all © —an exceſſive anxiety at my diſappointments 
eſt and the nature of this climate, Which ſel- 
Bf com fails to affect ſtrangers ſooner or 
later, threw me into a violent bilious 
fever which laſted nine days, almoſt with- | 
out remiſſion. E 


Having never felt ſickneſs before, the 
ſeverity of the diforder, accompanied by 
amoſt acute head ache, totally deprived 
me of reſt and partly of my ſenſes—in _ 
ſhort, without the beſt advice and care 1 
muſt have ſunk—both were generouſly 
procured me by Mr. John Gayner of 
Montego Bay, who with a conſideration 
and tenderneſs that I ſhall ever admire 
and acknowledge, for my acquaintance 
with him had been very flight, took -me 
to his houſe, whereat he and Mrs. Gayner 
have indulged me for a month with every 
mark of ney and benevolence. 


find On the 11th day I ſurmounted the ma- 
linceWliznancy of the fever, but continue very 
death languid: © Quitting the iſland would I am 
-an M ſenſible 
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ſenſible accelerate my recovery; have ex. 
erted myſelf to paſs to New Vork by this 


fleet: a deficiency of mon has been 
my obſtacle. 


The dodctor's accompting houſe haz 
proved juſt as expected, a temporary em. 


ployment=the little earned there, de- 


ſigned to pay my paſſage, becomes due to 
him for medicines; ſo that I muſt wait 
here ſometime longer much againſt my 
will and without occupation—I now de. 
ſpair of finding any, having in vain ex 
hauſted every ſcheme for an eſtabliſh. 
ment ; I muſt ſtay with patience till I ca 
ö get to ſome happier place. 


Jamaica, beſides being an unfriendly 
climate to, Europeans, is now a miſerabl 
abode—hundreds of young men, ſome df 
good families, depending on falſe ac 
counts, have at this hour ſcarcely enough 
to defend themſelves from want. Moſt d 

_ thoſe who have remained a few years ol 
the iſland are deeply involved and can 
| no 


AY ru op op — 
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*. not leave it: thus you find a great part of 
the inhabitants locked up in their houſes 
cen to eſcape the law, which reigns here in 
Z its fulleſt vigor—even the firſt planters 
abſcond, their- wealth is too often ima- 


has ginary. 

em. N48 

de. My preſent views are truly diſcourag- 

e o ing; I was never more juſtly defirous-to 

watt W ſhift the ſcene, for I am really wretched. 

m God ſend my next letter to you may be 
de. dated from New Vork or the French 

e cape. | 

liſh. 

can Mr. Hill urges me to go on board the 


Colden Grove, a large privateer he is 
equipping, but I have not yet decided. 


abe 1: will be needleſs to write till you 
hear from me again, as heaven only 


e AW knows where I ſhall be two or three 
n0ughl months hence. 


ars ON You ſee, dear brother, to what variety 
of ſituations I am expoſed; yet no good 
' M 2 * 
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or bad fortune, no time or abſence ean 


make me forget you—be perſuaded I 
ſhall * through life, 


| Tour ali-Rious friend, 


HERCULES RAM O ND. 


In the midft of our bittereſt-calamities x 
pleam of conſolation commonly breaks 
through the dark cloud and cheers the 
mind not prone to foul deſpondency— 
philoſophy itſelf - bas not more aſſuaſive 
powers than the converſation of a beau- 
teous, ſentimental woman. To ſuch an 
enchanting fair I had the happineſs of 
being known at the unfortunate criſis] 
have juſt deſcribed, and that happineſs 
ſeemed to counterbalance the weighty 
greets which then - ache me. 

A fortuitous bis introduced 
me a little before J embarked on my firl 
cruiſe and Mr. Parkinſon failed for Eng: 


He 
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He was walking along the bay one ſe- 
rene evening with ſome friends, when a 
company of females, happening to wan- 
der that way, paſſed them: ſoon after a 
glove fell caſually from the lovely group 
—it was dropt by the charming Eliza and 
taxen up by Mr. Parkinſon, who ſent it 
to her in three or four days with theſe 
incloſed lines - 


Eliza ſhines in ev'ry grace, 
Tranſcendent beauties there abound 
I cry'd, when charm'd I view'd thy face, 
And ſnatch'd this treaſure from the ground, 
Enraptur'd by thoſe ſparkling eyes, 
Which none unfeeling can behold, 
1 gaz'd upon the welcome prize 
More pleas'd than if it had been gold. 
Nor could I inſtant it reſign; 
_ *Twere raſhneſs to approach too near: 
Bleſs'd in poſſeſſing what was thine, _ 
I ſtood perplex'd *twixt joy and fear. 
But now, fair nymph! receive thy claim, 
uced And with it take the praiſes due; 
y firſt Know that cach tongue reſounds thy name 
Eng: And ev xy heart's impreſs d with you. 


He! 85 N Somehow 
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Somehow I was ſuſpected as the author 
that ſuſpicion brought on an inter- 
view; the latter an intercourſe which 
I ſhall ever pleaſurably recal. Eliza 
excelled in the moſt exquiſite ac- 
compliſhments of her ſex: I could pro- 
duce ftriking examples of her refined 
Judgment, and exalted friendſhip—but, 
though ſuch an expoſition would reflect 
the higheſt honor on the lady, I think the 
effuſions of confidence are not to be di- 
vulged ; with me they ſhall ever be ſacred 
—the violation of truſt repoſed in us is 
certainly among the meaneſt of vices, and 
I dread the very ſhadow of it. 

The acquiſition of ſo precious an ac- 
quaintance revived my drooping ſpirits; 
I ſeized every opportunity to improve a 
reſpeAful familiarity. Eliza had been the 
intimate companion of Miſs Vanreill ; ſhe 
was tenderly. deploring her loſs, I ex- 

preſſed my ſincere participation of her 

forrow and endeavoured to mitigate jt. 

When bulineſs called me away I thus 
wrote to her on that mournful ſubjet— 

| Jan, 


* 
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= Jan. 1gth, 1779. 
Madam! 


I am ſtill quite unhappy in the 
reflection of your having loſt a valuable 
friend in the deceaſed lady. 


can contribute to alleviate your regret, 


partake of your affliction. 


From the juſt idea which I have of 
your delicacy and unaffected friendſhip, I 
cannot preſume to diſſuade you from a 
painful remembrance of your late amiable 


ſuch, fatalities chiefly require the exertion 
of your uncommon good ſenſe. 


ex- | 
her Pardon my troubleſome concern in 
it. whatever affects your health or peace of 
hus mind - your conſtitution is delicate and a 
— 1 8 melancholic 


If the trueſt ſympathy and condolence 


you may be aſſured that I moſt ſincerely 


companion: I may however obſerve that 
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melancholic ſadneſs might too eafily im- 


pair it. 


I am with the moſt perfect reſpect. 
Madam! 


Your obedient humble ſervant. 


My affairs continuing in the moſt un- 
fayorable poſition aſhore, I reſolved to 
expole them again to the winds and waves 
—accordingly I engaged under the ban- 
ner of Capt. Watſon, a worthy com- 
mander, in the Golden Grove privateer, 
carrying thirty guns and one. A pin and 
forty men. 


l was about fix weeks aboard in the har- 
bor for the recovery of my health : ſailed 
from Montego Bay on the 4th of April, 
1779—ſtretched over to Cuba and turned 


up to the Bite of Lewigan off Hiſpani- 


ola. Some days after we captured an 


American brig from Port au Prince to 


1 Salem, 


If 
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Salem, loaded with coffee, ſugar and mo- 
laſſes and ſent her down to Jamaica. 


The Golden Grove in company with 
her tender, the Diſpatch, armed with 


thirty ſwivels, two carriage guns and 
forty men, doubled Cape Tiberoon in 


order to beat up the ſouth fide of Hiſpan- 
lola. 


On the 25th of April at ſeven A. M. 


we perceived a large ſail to windward; 


ordered our tender to examine her, 


which in a ſhort time gave notice of an 
enemy of much ſuperior force: we went 
near enough to perceive a two decker 
under French colors upon which we 


bore away to leeward. Next day e · diſ- 


covered the ſaid ſhip far to windward; 
ſpoke the brig Colombine from Kingſton, 
who info: med us of the ſail in queſtion 


being the Janus of forty guns. 


Seeing ſeveral veſſels, two thereof very 
large, lying at anchor i in a ſmall bay called 
L'Mlette 
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L'Iflette Pierre Joſeph, on the north ſide 
of Cape Tiberoon, and ſuppoſing them 
to be loaded merchantmen we lay to, 
_ expeRting the Janus would come down 
and aſſiſt us in cutting them out 


They no ſooner deſeried us than two 
Thips, one of which proved La Prudente 
a forty gun frigate, commodore Vicomte 
D*Efſcar commander, and the active fri- 
gate of thirty-two, commanded by Le Wl |. 
Chevalier de Fontaine Merve, with a brig 


5 Le Fleau de la Mer of ſixteen guns lipt i 
their cables and gave us full chace x 
whereupon the Janus hauled her wind 5 
and ſtood to the ſouthward. : 

f 


The AQive ſoon came up BR, the 
Columbine, who prudently ſtruck at the 
firft gun fired to bring her to. 


At eleven A. M. La Prudente was 
nearly along ſide us; when finding her 
too ſwift a ſailer and no means of eſ- 
caping, we ſhortened fail, gave her 
ſix fires from our ſtern and killed a man 


og 


te 
te 
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on her forecaſtle. As yet ſhe returned 
no fire: on her coming up right abreaſt, 
at about a hundred yards diſtance, we 
aluted her with a ſmart broadſide, which 
ſhe inſtantly exchanged—a cloſe action 
commenced and laſted near half an hour; 
after which they ceaſed firing ſome mi- 
nutes and hoiſted a ſignal for the Active 
and brig to come down : from which 
there is reaſon to preſume the men had 
left their quarters. However they re-, 
newed the engagement and ſhattered our 
maſts and rigging exceedingly—at laſt, 
after a conteſt of near two glaſſes ſup- 
ported by our captain, officers and crew 
in general with the utmoſt alacrity and 
ſpirit, a ſhot from La Prudente wedged 
in between our rudder and ſtern poſt, fo 
that all command of the helm was loſt. 
The French commander obſerving our 
diſtreſs, very unfeelingly increaſed it by 
coming directly under our ſtern with his 
whole tier pointed to rake us fore and 
aft. Captain Watſon, as conſiderate 
as brave, knowing the dreadful ſlaughter 
that 
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that muſt have followed had we more 
obſtinately reſiſted, to prevent wanton 
carnage, ordered, I am confident un- 
willingly; his colours to be hauled down, 
the Athve and brig bcing then within 
muſket ſhot and ready to fire. 


The French commodore and his ofh- 
cers, much offended by our reſiftance, 
uſed us with great inhumanity ; the men 
wereeven permitted to ſtrip off our clothes 
—while one of the unmerciful ſpoilers, 
more witty than the reſt, repeated very 
Ironically, from Virgil, Sic vos non vobis vel. 
tera fertis oves. La Prudente had ſeveral 
killed and wounded ; the Golden Grove 
only three or four wounded. | 


They carried us into the Iflette, from 
which Captain Watſon, Mr. Renwick, 
our firſt lieutenant, and I were detached 
aboard of the Active to Port au Prince 
Le Chevalier de Merve behaved as a 
man; he and his officers ſhewed us many 
civilities. „„ 

| _ 
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IP 
re br 
n | We obtained our parole of the gover- 
nor, Monſieur de Vincent, and leit that 
n, city a fe- days after in a cartel floop fur 
in Jamaica - came to at Anotta Bay, pro- 
ceeded to St. Ann's and from thence to 
Montego Bay; there ; terminating wy 
1. ſecond unfortunate Glo. 
e, | | | 61 
n a cat . et nil deſpe- | 
es * randum” being my maxims at that ju- | 
85 venile period, though 1 had been twice 
y ſtript, 1 ventured on a third expedition 
l. in the diſpatch that had lackily eſcaped 
al the enemy. Mr. Renwick, a ſpirited ſea- 
e man, was appointed our leader, and we 


once more took our departure from 
Montego Bay on the 7th of June, 1779, 
n in bopes of retrieving paſt loſſes. 


= | 

| But fortune, averſe to my wiſhes, ſtill 

- FB refuſed me her ſmiles—we attempted re- 

1 peatedly to get to windward on the French 

y coaſt; a rapid lee current as often pre- 9 
vented us: ſo that after twice putting | 

, back to St. Ann's unſucceeſsfully, as I 


| 
ö 
1 
| 
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was determined to return to England in 
the firſt fleet, I reſigned the cauſe and 
| departed for Montego Bay, where I ſuf. 
fered ſevere hardſhips during nd reſt ol 
my ſtay in the iſland. 


And here I muſt extol the generous 
ſympathy of my reſpectable friend Eliza, 
who frequently offered to obviate my 


_neceſſities—ſhe was not a ge to 
adverſity. 


To prevent be painfulneſs * a per. 
ſonal farewel I ſent the following letter. 


. vi 48. 79. 
Dear Madam! * 5 . 
LEST I ſhould not have the 

pleaſure of ſeeing you before departure 
of the fleet, ſuffer me to expreſs now the 
kindeſt adieu, the ſenſibility J feel in 
ſeparating from a perſon of your merit 
and happy diſpoſition, formed to pleaſe. 
I am wholly conſcious of your worth; it 
1s 


ous 
Za, 
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is great and in ſpite of your diffidence 
will ever captivate eſteem, nay more. 


I never ſo much regretted the loſs of 
an acquaintance and hardly think that 
my own country, ſo juſtly renowned 
for its fair, will compenſate your ab- 
ſence : it cannot produce à more agreea_ 


ble object. 


Accept my ardent wiſhes for your hap- 
pineſs—may your days flow on in the 
utmoſt eaſe and tranquillity ! may no 
unkind fortune ruffle the ſerenity of your 
ſoul! every felicity attend you !—Excuſe 
the ſincerity of my regard: it may per- 


haps carry me beyond the narrow limits 


of the unfriendly part of mankind; I 
have no bounds to my friendſhip. | 


Once more adieu! believe me with 


inviolable eſteem, 


Dear Madam ! 
Your moſt attached bien 
and humble ſervant, 


HERCULES CRAMOND. 


On 


r Spe ̃]˙2u ] — r 
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On the g iſt the fleet got under ſail and 
after a favorable paſſage of ſeven weeks 
came to anchor at the Cove of Cork, 
We put into Ireland to evade the com. 
bined flects of France and Spain, then 
eruiſing off the entrance of the 'Pritiſh 
channel, as we were appriſed by a veſſel 
we ſpoke about cighty leagues to the welt 
of Cape Clear. 


Cork and the adjacent country pleaſed 
me; but my diſtreſſed condition damped 
the ] joy which I ſhould have. felt, in eaſier 
circumſtances, on beholding a land dear 
to me as the native ſoil of many of my 
anceſtors. 7 


. 
42 — — 


K 


1 ee nk Shs of the Thonws 
hearty thanks for the diſintereſted con- 
veyance he had given me in his ſhip, 
re · embarked in the Briſtol packet, arrived 
at that city and was overjoyed, after fo 
much bad fortune, in treading wn * 
Engliſh ground. 


Countrymen! 
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Countrymen! whither are ye going ? 
and Nye who can live comfortably at home and 
yet have a paſſion for rambling conde- 
ſcend to receive a friendly admonition 
be not too ſanguine in your expectations 


)m- 

hen MW when you leave Old England and never 
tim N expatriate yourſelves vithout the moſt 
ſel N certain and beneficial views. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Following events in London — I go down by 

Liverpool An again captured Occur. 
rences from that period till my return 
Wal happened ſoon ofter. 


Set off from Briſtol to London, where 
I found my dear grandmother ſtill ſpin- 
ning out her days, chained down to : 
bed of conſummate miſery and bodily 
infirmities, but retaining-in an aſtoniſh- 
ing degree her mental faculties. Her 
deplorable fate filled me with ſorrowful 
reflections on an old age of the moſt rigid 
poverty and wretched dependance, and 
ſharpened my ſenſe of thoſe calamities 
which had prevented me from ſuccouring 
that venerable objett. 


Robert was alfo in a very reduced 
poſition, having gone through ſome 'va- 
riety ſince our laſt ſeparation—I diſco- 
vered him in the humble capacity. of 
aſſiitant at an academy near town. In 

the 


rigid 
and 
lities 
ring 


uced 
va- 
iſco- 
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the courſe of his tranſaQtions for Mrs. 
Boone he contratted, rather too haſtily, 


an intimacy with Captain Ryves, which 


ended upon the whole diſadvantageouſly 
—the captain was a young gentleman of 
great cordiality and generous to a fault; 
yet, from his gay, extravagant and incon- 
ſiderate turn at that time, a very im- 
proper companion for an uneſtabliſhed, | 


man, whoſe chief reſources were induſtry 


But my brother's Aiſßculties had prin- 


cipally reſulted from the want of a real 
friend to take him kindly by the hand 
and promote his views. He had repeat- 
edly applied to our relation Mr. Forbes 
and taken much trouble to overcome his 
paſt indifference to us and deſtroy ſome 
unpleaſant inſinuations, ariſing from the 
cruel dereliction of our father upon 
which the adjoined certificate was pro- 

duced. 


95 N Middleſex, 


180 
* 


NM. iddleſea, 
40 wit. 


50 


ANN LYON of Queen Street, 
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Bloomſbury in the county of 
Middleſex midwife came before 


me Charles Triquet Eſquire one 


of his majeſty's juſtices of the 


peace for the ſaid county of 
| Middleſex and voluntarily made 


. oath that in the year of our Lord 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fifly two Miſs Elizabeth Crilly 
"the daughter of Mr. Peter Crilly 


of the city of London gentleman 
(by his lawful wife Mary Crilh 
whocollaterally deſcended from the 


noble family of the Plunkets in 
the kingdom of Ireland) between 


the age of fourteen and fifteen 
was duly and rightfully married 


(according to the rites and cere- 


monies of the church of Rome) to 
Mr. Robert Cramond of the city 
of London merchant in the houſe 


9 
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of her the ſaid Ann Lyon ſituate 
in Wardour Street in the pariſh 
of Saint Ann in the liberty of 
Weſtminſter in the ſaid county of 
Middleſex by the Reverend Mr. 
Dooner who then lodged in tie 
dwelling houſe of the ſaid Ann 
Lyon and was a clergyman of the 
church of Rome (to which per- 
fſuaſion the ſaid Elizabeth Criliy 
and her parents were as this de- 
ponent believes moſt zealouſly at- 
tached) and this deponent ſaith 
that the ſaid Elizabeth Crilly 
had iſſue after the ſolemnizing 
of fuch marriage three cluldren 
(viz.) Robert, Hercules, and 
Kobina who are now living as 
this deponent verily believes and 
that they were all of them bap- 
tized by the ſaid Mr. Dooner 
and this deponent further ſaith 
that this deponent and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Mountford (another 
clergyman of the church of Rome) 

„ | were 
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| were preſent and lid | fee the ſaid 


marriage ceremonies performed 
by the ſaid Mr. Dooner and 
Eis deponent ſaith that ſhe verily 
believes the ſaid Robert Cramond 
hath behaved in a very indecent 
and unnatural manner to his ſaid 
wife and children and moreover 
Rat baſely taken the advantage 
of the affable and meek ſpirit of 
| her his ſaid wife and obliged 
her to aſſume the name of Brude- 
nell and to keep his marriage 
private urging for his Seaſons Il , 
the imprudence of his declaring 
his marriage with a young 
lady who poſſe [ſed but a ſmall 
fortune eſpecially as his affairs 
were then in a critical ſituation 
and this deponent further ſaith 
that ſhe verily believes that the 
fail Elizabeth Cramond did keep 
her ſaid marriage a. ſecret to the 
- world until her death and that 
- ſhe did. ſo contrary to the advice 


of 
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of her this deponent and the ſaid 
Mr. Dooner and this deponent 
faith that ſhe verily believes the 
ſaid Robert Cramond's deſugns 
for keeping the ſaid marriage a 
ſecret were for ſome views where- 
by to ſcreen him from the unwar- 
rantable treatment of his ſaid 


wife and family. 
ANN LYON. 


Sworn at my office in Hart 
Street Bloomſbury the 17th 
day of July 1739 before me 


CHA. TRIQNUET. 


Mr. Forbes was ſtill inexorable, till ex- 
ceſſive diſtreſs overwhelmed and urged 
my brother to an att of deſpair that was 
nearly fatal to him: he however hu- 
manely relented before it was too late, 
granted the neceſſary relief and ſaved him 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall not enter into any particular 
deſcription of that deſperate reſolution 


far from being adviſed to extenuate ſo 


raſh and impious an intention I am de- 
fired, by him who once unguardedly in- 
dulged it, to expoſe the ignoble ſentiment 
to public cenſure as extremely derogatory 
to the dignity of human nature, diſgrace: 
ful to the reaſon of an intellectual being 
and not to be excuſed by the utmoſt 
exceſs of wretchedneſs. 


Perhaps no one has at preſent more 
oppolite ideas: and really when I con- 
ſider the philoſophy if not apathy with 
which he now meets the worſt contingen- 
cies, his vivacity and refined underſtand. 
ing, I wonder how ſuch a direful notion 
ever reigned in his mind. 


Juſt on my return I received a ſmall, 
unſolicited fupply from Mr. Forbes. At 
the ſame junQuure I renewed an agreeable 
acquaintance with my worthy college aſſo - 
ciate Mr. Fiſher, who has calmly borne 
many painful viciſſitudes. He is one of 
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thoſe rare characters who breathe the pure 


ſpirit of friendſhip ; his ſentiments, merit 
and talents deſerve the higheſt com- 

mendation : his poctical abilities are cer- 
tainly pre-eminent and, when more dif- ö 
ſuſed in the world, will I am perſuaded 
diſtinguiſh him as a ſelect favorite of the 
Apollowng choir, 


I communicated my misfortunes to Sir 
Robert Herries, who generouſly aſſiſted 
and offered me employment in his bank- 
ing houſe—Mr. Hammerſſey, to whoſe 
polite and friendly behaviour I was al- 
ready indebted, took a very kind part in 
my affairs on that occaſion. | An unlucky, 
event oppoſed my re-entering Sir Robert's. 
houſe ; I then ſank into great want, from, 
which I was liberally extricated by Meſſrs, 
Williams, who have heen mentioned in 


the beginning of my memoirs, 


I was afterwards attacked by a eer- 
tain literary diſeaſe, uſually called furor 
ſcribendi, combined with a flight affe ction 


of 
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of the ardor loquendi, which happily paſſed. | 
off without much loſs of time. h 


Not long *. Mr. Fiſher, Robert and 
1 took a lodging together in a burry, ci 
with very contrary but equally precarious Nen 
views, and parted almoſt as rapidly; leav- WP 
ing our good friend F iſher to his fond Wt! 
muſe and lucubrations, my brother and 117 
retired to Shoe-Lane, very opportunely, of 
to concert plans for our actual eaſe and 80 
future eſlabliſument. SEE ene 


There we eee to go down to be 
Liverpool, i imparted our deſign to Mr. = 
Forbes and obtained from him an intro- 
duQion to Meſſrs. Caldwell and Smythe 
bankers, with farther pecuniary ; aſſiſtance. ſo 
I undertook the journey—but my brother F. 
having a proffer from Mr. Scott, an emi- I 
nent corn factor in the city, declined IF 
accompanying me: I lamented on the IB 
road my gloomy proſpeQs in life at that I 
era, after all the hardſhips and dangers to 2 
which I had been expoſed. * 


J waited 


ed. 


— 


* 


1 1 on Mr. 1 at . 


who ſhowed the politeſt attention to my 

recommendation indeed I am under 
| large obligation to that gentleman. for his 
civilities and friendſhip. He very freely 
employed his intereſt to find an eligible 


opening for me none preſenting, I en- 
tered upon my fourth cruiſe june 1g, 
1780, in the ſhip Vengeance, a privateer 
of twenty two guns and well manned. 
Some time before we put to ſea I received 
a letter from Robert appriſing me of the 
death of my vife: unkind as ſhe had 
been, I cannot ſay I read the ingelligeho. 
unmoved. ' * 
About a month hey g we took a 
ſmall French packet bound to L'Iſle de. 
France and were captured in our turn in 
a few days, after a ſmart action with a 
French frigate and flogp of war off 


Belleiſle and carried into Port L'Orient— 


we had one killed and fifteen wounded 
and were indifferently treated by our ene- 
mies. We vere marched through that part 

| of 
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of the country with a conſiderable num. 
ber of other priſoners to Dinan in Brit- 
tany—from whence I went with the offi- 
cers and paſſehgers on parole to Beche. 
relle, a little contiguous townſhip. 1 
had never more reaſon to rejoice in my 


knowledge of a foreign language, for it 


enabled me to render the moſt important 

ſervices to my fellow captives, to adjuſt 

their frequent differences and defend 
them from impoſition and ill uſage. 
During our detention I heard from 

Abbe Plowden, who © benevolently 
relieved me. 


An exchange of priſoners taking place 


we were ordered back to Dinan and ſent 
down the river to St. Malo, where we 


were put aboard a cartel for England. 
Four or five leagues from port a terrible 
anarchy and confuſion aroſe, which were 
fortunately quelled by the ſudden and 
well- timed appearance of Jupiter off the 
101 of Jerſey—the ringleaders were re- 

moved 
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moved and we quietly purſued our courſe, 


till contrary winds obliged us to put into 


Waterford harbour: there I was im- 
preſſed with ſeveral on going aſhore and 
met with the moſt illiberal treatment from 
Captain Price the regulating officer. 


What happineſs would accrue. to thou- 
ſands from the abolition of that harſh and 


cruel mode of manning our navy in time 


of war, ſo emblematic of ſlavery and re- 
pugnant to the general liberties of Britiſh 
ſubjefts—many hints. have been given, 
that might I preſume be improved, to- 


wards adopting a leſs arbitrary, more 


humane and effective plan. 


I remained ten days aboard the ds 


and was afterwards diſmiſſed—I felt that 
exultation on my enlargement thoſe muſt 
feel who know the full value of the liberty 
of which they have been deprived: 1 
addreſſed heaven in a tranſport of joy and 
gratitude and proteſted that fair freedom 


is above ail other bleflings. I travelled 


to 
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to Waterford with unuſual ſpeed; ; the 


motive of my expedition is ſafficiendy 
obvious from Waterford I went on 1 
IP and from thence to che capital 


Dublin and its environs form a rick 
landſcape J one of the moſt ſtriking | 
have beheld, eſpecially from the ſea. The 
ſhortneſs of my ſtay and difadvantageou 
circumſtances I then laboured under pre- 
vented me from frequenting ſociety | in 
that great city as much as I wiſhed—what 
J had an opportunity of ſeeing ſtrongly 
confirmed my natural partiality to that 
brave and generous nation. 


Were I allowed to decide the genera 
excellence of the Iriſh ladies from the fey 
T had the happineſs to converſe with, 1 
ſhould confidently ſay they are affable, 

graceful, ſenſible, highly animated, cap- 
tivating beings ; ; "that they preſerve the 
. happieſt medium between the ſevere mo- 


deſty of our Engliſh fair and rn: 
familiarity of the French. 


Friendſhis 
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F riendſhip forbids me to paſs over an 


- the occurrence, which I ſhall ever enumerate 
ntl among the moſt fortunate pallages of my 
1 00 life, my introduftion to. the beautiful and 


elegant Mrs. Bateman, whoſe perſon and 
manners filled me with admiration. I 
fighed, but was too conſcious of my im- 
poveriſhed condition to riſk a declaration 
—that alone prevented me from materially 
improving ſo deſirable a connexion. 

| + 2 ? 

I e with much regret and 
landed at Liverpool, where I took a ſad 
© <icoſpeRt of my repeated loſſes and diſap- 
pointments and was exceedingly dejected 


to ſee myſelf, in ſpite of my utmoſt 


efforts, ſtill totally unſettled. 


e fey My circumſtances were at a very law | 
th, [ ebb when Mr. F orbes, informed of my 
fable, 


new calamities, kindly and unaſked ſupe 
Cap plied me. 


mo-: The greateſt revolutions in the affairs 
licate of individuals are often the maſt rapid. 


I went 


—— —ͤ— . — 
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1 went for a little relaxation to Mr, 
"Quick's benefit at the theatre in Liver. 
pool, a tranſatiion that may appear trivial 
to many, but which to me was produftive 
of an incident big with the moſt ſerious 
conſequence : a certain perſon preſented 
herſelf to my view there who took up my 
attention more than the performers—z 
ſhort courtſhip enſued, which concluded 


by the moſt ſolemn and d mutual engage” 


ment. 
That I was precipitate is undeniable; 


but while I owh my raſhneſs in venturing 
a ſecond time within the pale of matri. 
ie e as I then was and 


conſidering the very moderate ſhare of 


connubial bliſs I had enjoyed in my firk 
bonds, from which I was not long com- 
pletely releaſed, permit me, reader, to 
render a juſt and public tribute of ſin- 
cereſt gratitude and affection to an ex. 
cellent wife and tender mother; to her 
who has been my faithful, unrepining 
companion through frequent adverſity 
and ſharp afflictions. Of ſuch a friend 

fr I knoy 
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le, 1 know the high value, of ſuch a friend 
er. 1 once bitterly deplored the want—if I 
al ¶ deſire fortune, my firſt objeR in the with 
ive is to reward her virtues ahd crown her 
ow JF perſeverance with eaſe and tranquillity : : 
ted it is for her and my dear children I ſub- 
mit this melancholy volume to a very 
uncertain fate—without thoſe attachments, 
believe me, I would rather brave every 
difficulty and danger, in the moſt diſtant 
regions, than develop, a fe ſo full af 
inperfeRions. 
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4 Death of my. Sith ru journey le 
London — Freſſi embarraſſments— My bre. 
ter arrives at Liverpool and ſails for 
Jamaica I undertake! my Hal oruiſe— 

Some circumſtances attend; Ser 1 
vaing ib. 10 Pods 20 li- ongt HRG 


7 | F ; 
[3+ Dar, 5) 
SOON after my nuptials I received: 


| letter from. Robert, explaining by 
Den proceedings ſince we partei 
and particularly his rupture with Meſſn 


Williams, with whom he had been a 
the moſt intimate footing. I ſhall nal 
expatiate on that difference, nor offer, 
as I might very properly, ſtrictures d 
friendſhip, the general riſe, growth an 
fall thereof amongſt young men: it ij 
enough to obſerve that he had then ta 
little policy to avail himſelf of their u 
q limited confidence and too much volatil 
=_ to attach himſelf ſo cloſely to their affanj | 
as he ought to have done in conſideration « 
of their important ſervices—his judgme 
ſhou 
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ſhould not have been biaſſed by the allure- 
ments that were unwiſely held out to him, 
nor ſhould he have entered indiſcrimi- 
nately into the youthful follies and ex- 
«fer ceſſes of his friends. For the reſt 1 ſhall 
Je remark, with the facetious Sir Roger de 


"ow. Covetly, that” * L great deal might be laid 
on both fides. ard | 


9 t 0 


ro- 


- 33 


ved! I vas much affected by my brother's 
g bw relation of his illneſs, poverty and diſa- 
partei greeable reſidence; to which was added 


ſeſſu che death of our long afflicted grand- 


en ol} mother, which had taken oy ſome: 
ll nog months. 
offer, 700 | we 


res oft Her ſenſes were unclouded in her lateſt 

th an} moments and yet, what appears to me 
: it i very ſingular, ſhe reſigned the moſt ca- 
en ti lamitous, painful exiſtence with undiſ- 
eir uf guiſed reluttancy. Strongly rivetted 
Jlatilifſ indeed muſt be the attachment of mortals 
r affaiſ to this frail life, natural and invincible the 
| Say of death; common to the good and 

O 2 had, 


— 
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bad, he Hae old, the rich * 


5 1 9 Heady given the E e 
traits of her diſtinguiſhed character take 
her all in all, perhaps few are to be found 
to whom che beautiful ſentiment of an 
Italian author may be more jallly. ap- 


plied 
Natura la fect, e poi ne ruppe la ſtampa. 
Nature formed her and deſtroyed the die, 


In conſequence of my repeated iſa: 
pointments Mrs. Cramond retired to her 
family in the country. I was at length 
urged to ſolicit Mr. Forbes, who conde- 
ſcended to increaſe his pecuniary friend- 
ſhip. Enabled by his benevolence, I re- 
ſolved on a journey to London, to ſee my 
diſtreſſed brother and ſeek: a permanent 


occupation. I paſſed through Altringham 
in Cheſhire, where I ſtoppe d ſome days 


with my wife and her kindred : I met with 
the kindeſt reception and enjoyed during 


1 a 8 N 
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my ſtay all thoſe a ſenſations which 


rural ſcenes are apt to inſpire. 


Alice and I ſeparated at Mancheſter 
very doubtful, from the unfavorable ſtate 
of my views, when we ſhould meet again. 


I felt a ſevere ſhock on ſeeing Robert, 
clad in the ſad livery of misfortune, 
within the. dreary walls of an infirmary ; 
his ſurpriſe was not inferior in hearing 
of my marriage—he quitted the hoſpital 
and we lodged together under an humble, 
but friendly roof in Eing⸗ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter, where I am committing to 
paper this part of my narrative. 

1 called on ſeveral friends in London, 
according to the general acceptation not 


proper definition of that much abuſed 


word—till growing tired of unſucceſsful 
applications, diſguſted with town and 
ſenſible at the ſame time of a certain mag- 
netic power attracting me towards the 

| © 3 country, 
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country; I ſet off for the latter with more | 


ſpirit than Theft 3 It, 


I remained two or three weeks at Al- 
tringham in a moſt unſettled frame of 
mind, after which I went back to Liver- 
pool in the intention of going out ſpper- 
cargo, or otherwiſe trying my fortune 
again abroad; but I was diſſuaded from 
the purſuit, inſomuch 1 rejected various 
overtures that were made me on declara- 
tion of war againſt the Dutch. | 


I then became a domeſtic man and at- 
tempted an eſtabliſhment at Mancheſter 
in the preceptive walk ; therein too 1 
failed—probably a little more perſever- 
ance might have contributed to my ſuc- 
ceſs : a diſtinction however is to be formed 
between a laudable perſeverance and 
that ſpecies of it which borders upon 
obſtinacy. Our beſt direed deſigns arc 
ſo much the ſport of chance and we find 
it ſo difficult to level our wiſhes to their 
true aim, that it would be unjuſt to im- 
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pute thoſe changes to inſtability which 


are the unavoidable reſult of cireumſtance: 
nor can he be ſaid to deviate from the 
road to happineſs who leaves the path he 
has ſometime trod, on diſcovering it to be 
a wrong one a man of ſenſe, fays the 
Spaniſh proverb, often alters his opinion, 
a fool never. 

From this neceſſity of changing I ac- 
cepted an invitation, ſent me by Mr. 
Bold, to go aboard the Heart of Oak 
privateer, Capt. Aſh, a humane, cou teous 
gentleman, and returned with Alice to Li- 


verpool, where we waited with U and 


the iſſue of chin * 


My n very — joined 5 
us— Mr. Aufrere of Chelſea had liberally 
aſſiſted and given him a friendly introduc- 
tion to Mr. Joſeph Brookes of Liverpool, 
which vas attended to with all the hoſpi- 
tality and goodneſs of the gentleman to 
whom it was addreſſed, who procured 
Roberta paſſage to Jamaica and furniſhed 
| him 
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him with the moſt Ne AER n 
mandaians. 


by ſuffered much anxiety in parting 
from Mrs. Cramond at this jun dure; her 
ſituation was affecting. the expedition on 
which I was embarking hazardous. 


Having deſired Mr. Caldwell to inſure 
for me I went aboard—I don't know a 
ſpot abounding with more ladicrous ob- 


jects for a humorous painter than a priva- 


teer in harbour: love, grief, ambition, 


falſe courage, brutality, cowardice, luſt 


conſummate drunkenneſs, the coarſeſt i 
centiouſneſs and moſt daring impiety are 
ſo ſtrangely interwove in the ſcene, that 
I have frequently, within a very ſhort 
ſpace, yielded to the impulſes of pity, 


der. 


We left port on the 16th of March, 
1781, and ſteered towards the weſtern 
Mes of Scotland; eruiſed ſome months 


horror, averſion: and immoderate laugh. 
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off St. Kilda, Lewis iſland and other of 
the Hebrides and Orkneys, watered at 
North Faro, near which deſolate part of 
the globe we nearly fell in with two home - 
vard- bound Dutch Eaſt-Indiamen in a 
diſabled ſtate but there again the fickle 
dame baffled me, for our imaginary prizes 
paſſed us in the night. We afterwards 
put into Stornway for freſh proviſions and 
repairs, re-captured a Liverpool letter of 
marque and regained that port, after 
being out above ſix months without _ 
additional ſuccebs. | 


Diſcouraged by the reiterated fruſtration 
of my hopes and the unpleaſant foreſight, 


of a large ſum to pay for inſurance, it is not 


furprifing that I bad a ben ene to 
nnn | G | 


I was congratulated on my landing with 
the news of my brother having come 
home the preceding day in the Kitty, the 
veſſel in which he had failed: laſt from 
A and of her having taken on her 


paſſage 
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paſſage a French Weſt-Indiaman of con- 
ſiderable value. He might have enjoyed 
eminent advantages in Jamaica from his 
fine commercial talents; but the climate 
proved ſo deſtruQtive to his health that he 
was reduced to the alternative of a ſpeedy 
retreat, to preſerve a liſe he was not di 
Ain to e to his intereſt. 


On he PEG of affeion and fond ex- 
peRancy I was carried to Altringham ; 
how tender were my ſenſations on enter- 
ing the village! the expected intelligence 
was imparted to me by one of the family 
before I reached the houſe—I ſaw my 
wife and child, my dear Robert! who has 
ſince been our little companion through 
much adverſity, and paſſed a fortnight 
with them replete with new feelings. 
At my return to Liverpool I heard my 
brother was gone to Marſeilles with the 
French merchants who were in the prize. 
Overtures of a very lucrative Kind were 


made me by Mr. John Parkinſon, who 


diſcovered 


„ wyet — 28 


the 


ere 
vho 


red | 


with me. hy 
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diſcovered the - ſtrongeſt propenſity to 
ſerve. me. Reanimated by the flattering 
proſpe& and the advances offered me 
while I waited the execution of his pro- 
jet, I haſted to announce the, glad 
tidings to my air e I took back 


AZ 4 3 


Sometime lapſed. in ſuſpenſe, the 
miſery of which I fhall not attempt to 
deſcribe, till Mr. Parkinſon rediouſly 
protracting the buſineſs deſigned for me, 
I dreaded the defeat of all my late ſan- 
guine views. Hurt by his delay I began 
to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his profeſſions ; 
my mind was keenly irritated by accumu- 
lative croſſes, I expreſſed diſſatisfaction 
rather prematurely: We ſhould never 
be haſty in determining the intentions of 
thoſe with whom we are concerned, either 
from our own obſervation or the opinions 
of others; ſhould be flow and guarded. 
in diſplaying our reſentment, even when 
fully conſcious of having received an in- 


jury: 


for him is yet too ſincere to be utterly Hd 


with me and in which I was perhaps, on 
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Jury: by neplefting theſe important cau. Þ ne 


tions 1 diſobliged a very agrecable — 5 


0 An apparent reconciliation” Howie 
followed, he ſtill promiſed me his intereſt. en 
I made a ſecond trial in the literary walk I ha 
with little effect, and therefore reſolved to Ii un 
quit Liverpool and ſet out for London 
painful were my conſiderations through. I - 
out that journey, excited not by, ideal I te 
difficulties, but by a real and juſt concern co 


for the welfare of my charge. o 
Mr. Parkänſon was in town I repre- f 
ſented to him my diſtreſſes and requeſted I - 
2 ſmall affiſtance: he ſent me a ſum I 
| fmaller than requeſted accompanied by a Noc 
moſt humiliating letter, the contents of I 
which I ſhall not divulge ; my reſpe8 pe 


deſtroyed by a miſunderſtanding that aroſe 


the whole, the moſt reprehenſible. 


I vas much diſpirited by his untimely 
coolneſs and fell into great adverſity, 
which 
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_ which ſoon reduced me to the abſolute 
at. ¶ neceſſity of ſeeking a place for Alice as 
nd, vet-nurſe. I vrote on that ſubject to the 
Ive Doctor Hunter; he kindly called and 
ver I proffered Mrs. - Cramond a reſpedtable 
elt. engagement which, from an accident we 
alk had not ſufficiently: e _ ſhe 
d to wn denne“ e 


7 | a of PÞ } ; ” 741 
dau!“ 18 z 2:3 


Fes length. I W a ſlander main: 
tenance at an academy; upon that we all 
contrived to exiſt awhile in an obſcure 
lodging,” where we occaſionally beheld 
inſtances of ſharper miſery than our own 
—contrary to the general notion I de- 
ed r conſolation Ir rom the camp 
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ous he debe, which directs us to 
b our own calamities in the more 

xfflictions of others; philoſophy 
does not teach us to be ſenſible of 
misfortunes, - but to bear them with | 
patience. 


In the midſt of theſe ſperplexities my 
brother — appeared, after finiſhing 
a very 
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a very unprofitable tour to Marſeilles and 
Conſtantinople—he had been deluded 
thither by brilliant promiſes, moſt of 
which proved counterfeit. One of the 
moſt pleaſurable ineidents of his journey, 
and which repaid more than all the reſt 
his expenſes and fatigues, was a familiar 
Intercourſe, accidentally formed at; Mar- 
ſeilles, with Baron de Golen of Augſbourg, 
a gentleman of the moſt amiable temper 
and exteufive nee of the world. 


Th Þ JI F124 


'Afrer ſome. deliberations Robert and 
| concluded to go. down again to Liverpool 
and employ our united efforts there in 
eſtabliſhing a claſſical and commexeial 
ſchool—we communicated our plan to 
Mr. Forbes, aſked his! ſupport. and re- 
_ ceived a, generous ſupply, conferred, as 
we thought, with more, warmth and re- 
gard for gur intereſt than we had « ever 
before experienced from him. 


# 5 412 


We travelled in excellent ſpirits, through 
Mancheſter, and Altringham, to Liver- 


| 
„ 5 
4 4441 535 © 4. ” 
* . 


— 


ver 


ver- 
ool, 
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pool, here we ee the Se 
propoſals. 


23 k % 


IEE TUITION. 


* 
an 


| MESSRS., Robert, and Heraues. 83 


_ who have: received a. regular claſſi cal 


12 univerfiy education; take, this, method to 


inform. the public, they hropgſe teaching, at 


home or, abroad, tie Greek, Lalin, French 


and Engliſh languages, and belles lettres in 
general, on amore compend4ous flan than, has 


been hitherto. adopted: in which they mean o 
dive / thoſe pleaſing, fe. and ornamental 


ſtudies of perplexing, unneceſſary, difficulties, 
which ſo often diſguſt and deter well-d: iſpoſed 
youth rom attempting the purſuit. of them: 
and they pledge themſelves that, by following 
their ſyſtem, they will be able to perfect thoſe 
intruſted. 2 their care, in any of the above 


branches, in @ third part of the time uſually 


laviſhed therein, through a miſapplication of 
it by teachers, who, from an injudicious par- 
tiality to erroneous, obſolete modes. and forms 
of * almoſt grown ſacred by age and 


prejudice, 
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prejudice, too frequently protrat the r advance 8 
ment of their pupils. | wen © 


As Meſſrs. Cramond have. had the advan. 
tage of uniting the commercial to the claſſical, I . 
they are happy to have it in their power io |: 
ſhare their attention with thoſe whoſe views i 7, 
in life, in this trading town, "oblige them u 1, 
confine themſelves within the Sphere of a Plain * 
Engliſh education, and more immediate 
reguire an accurate knowledge of their na. 
tive tongue, geography, book-keeping and if » 
mercantile correſpondence. - Tie public may I f. 
be aſſured they will equally endeavour to ex. 4. 
plode technical ſuperfluities in this line 94 
inſtruftion, and that, by a due attention bl; 
the deſire 97 parents and the different cab - 
cities and deſtinations 97 their children, they 
will ſpare no pains to accelerate their improve 
ment in tlie qual: fications reſpeflively requiſite 
for t the e 5 or Cone. houfe. 

Perfenal application) or @ Tine 1 A * 
then a Mrs. 05 wer 5, No. 8, N 


4 
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ce: Street, or at Mr. Egerton Smith's, Pool 
Lane, will be reſpeftfully attended to. 


- VN. B. Meſſrs. Crumond think proper to 
cal, ¶ repreſent to ladies or gentlemen who wiſh to 
% learn French that, from their long reſidence 
in Paris, they ſpeak -and write that elegant 
language with the lame " me | Propritly 


as ther own. 


| — beg leave to obſerve, as they 
and WF /i to reſt their reputation on the rapid pro- 
may ſciency of their ſcholars, that they will un- 
ex.  dertake to complete them in any of the above 
F of accompli iſhments within a fipulated time, __ 
10 cording to their genius and lei ure. 


they A PE trial ſhewed us the almoſt 
0ve- Winvincible prejudices thoſe have to com- 
fue I bat who attempt any innovation; we 
began to perceive our error in having 
engaged in a capital deſign, without ſuf- 
ficient funds to carry on the buſineſs. 


P | Mr. 


anxiety, partly in queſt of a ſettleme 
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Mr. Forbes indulged us with a farther 
advance; but our neceſſary diſburſement; 
were too large, our immediate emolu- 
ments too inconſiderable to prolong a 
ſcheme that, apparently, Would have led 
on to an honorable eſtabliſhment, put 
period to our wanderings and placed my 
brother, me and my family above the 
difficulties we have ſince endured and 
have ftill to encounter, had we been 
bleſſed at once with the poſſeſſion of two 
or three hundred pounds to proſecute it 
with vigor. 15 
3 A deficiency of that ſmall capital over 
turned our happieſt views=the partner- 
ſhip was diſſolved, Mrs. Cramond went 
into the country and I ſet off for Briſtol 
I can hardly ſay what my intention 
. were ; partly, I believe, to divert ny 


which I had ſought ineffectually in (ll 
many other places. Vain was my I 
ſearch; I once more felt want and ſhoul 
perhaps have languiſhed therein a long 
at | time 


ver- 


tner- 
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time, had not a fellow lodger, of admi- 
rable merit- and philanthropy, ſponta- 


211 


* > 


neouſly .obyiated my necetities, 


He. was one of thoſe ages dense 
quakers, whoſe general principles and 
manners bear cloſe inſpeQion, and are 

worthy the imitation of many who illibe- 
rally pronqunes, the name with wr 


CHAP, 


| 
= 
| 
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0 H A p. XVII. 


D glehing a variety of e in ſome 1 
_ which the author 1 15 pecultarly intereſted. 


[97111] 


Per varios caſus per to diſcrimina rerum. 


VIS. 


5 ESPA Wks of the attainment of 
my wiſhes at Briſtol, I left it in 

the .depth of winter—expoſed to all the 
rigor of the weather and almoſt exhauſted 
by fruitleſs toils, I was quite at a loſs how 
to dire&-my ſucceeding endeavours, A 
tranſition to Altringham, a removal from 
thence to Liverpool and from the latter 
to the former place were performed in a 
great hurry, and verified to my ſorroy 


the old adage—after which I went along 


with Alice to Mancheſter and uſed every 
honeſt art to get into ſome employment, 
which would enable me to procure her 
that care and indulgence requiſite for an 


approaching occaſion, 


From 


a, 


an ultimate trial at Liverpe: 


. 
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From the total inefficacy of my exer- 
tons my family was obnoxious to ſevere 
inconveniences for ſeveral months, that 
would have been greatly enhanced had 
not two moſt beneficent characters, the 
late Mr. Thomas Tipping, ſenior, and 
Mr. George Walker of Mancheſter, to 
whoſe houſe I was recommended, fre- 
quently aſſiſted me. 


Amidft theſe troubles my ſon ee 
was born. Seeing no likelihood of ſuc- 
ceſs where I was, I determined to make 
oo, and ac- 
cordingly returned thither towards the 
end of Mrs. Cramond's confinement 
notwithſtanding my inquietude, I was a 
good deal entertained by a very unlooked 


for novelty, Mr. Fiſher and my brother 


offering their equally paſſionate vows to 
tuo pretty and agreeable ſiſters ; to, depi& 
a part only of the profuſion of tender- 
neſs I witneſſed and of the pathetic con- 
verſations I heard, in the courſe of a 
week I remained with them, a volume 

P 3 would 


o 
RL . j — — en — 
* ” 
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would be neceſſary they would compoſe 


a pretty ſupplement to the loves of Pe. 


trarch and Laura. 


f vas called back to Mancheſter, Mr: 
Thomas Tipping, junivr, having kindly 
intereſted | himſelf in my affairs and 
found nie an occupation with his relations 
Meſſrs. Whitaker of - Longwood Houſe; 
near Huddersfield in Yorkſhire. I cheer- 
fully dbeyed the ſummons and was 
treated with much hoſpitality by Meflrs: 
Whitaker, who promiſed to take me into 
their houſe in three or four weeks; allow- 
ing me that time to ſettle my domeſtic 


concerfis. 


During the interval 1 was applied t6 
in Mancheſter to adjuſt accounts relative 
to a capital failure there, in which buſineſs 
I fortunately gave ſatisfadtion yu” was 
por age remunerated. e 

* ty: 
4 levee i "Welk from Mr. Fiſhet 
appridng me of a dangerous influenze 
| that 


ole 
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that had ſeized Robert, which he appre- 


hended to be only curable by one deſpe- 
rate remedy ] dreaded the conſequence 
of his diſorder and was anxious for the 
ſafety of my friend Fiſher, leſt it ſnould 
be contagious: my fears were relieved in 

part by a ſecond epiſtle, which informed 

me that my brother's diſeaſe, the firſt, 


ſymptoms of which have been deſcribed - 


in a preceding ſetction of this chapter, had 
quite degenerated, and that he had pro- 
digiouſly recovered his ſenſes within a fow 
days. 


Soon after I commenced my employ 
n Longwood ' Houſe and had every en- 
couragement—but the natural weakneſs; 
of my ſight, increaſed by ſtudy and 
fatigues, ſhortly convinced me that, in 
ſpite of other advantages, 1 was incapable 
to go through the conſtant writing of an 
accompting houſe with any degree of eaſe 
and correftneſs. I was therefore unhap- 
pity neceſſitated to relinquiſh advantage- 
ous. terms and the enviable view. of a per- 

wanence 
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manence with perſons of reſpectable me. 
rit—the friendly and generous manner in 
- which they diſmiſſed me ſerved rather to 
augment than leſſen my fincere "Wn in th 
that nem ET AMER een e — 


The kind, Se reader, who has a 
obſerved the numerous and often trying r 
viciſſitudes I have pervaded, muſt I think ¶ {i 
feel for me and my family in this laſt Wl a 
reverſe; a change that none can candidly W tc 
impute to inconſtancy, but which was the l. 
unavoidable reſult of a natural imper- 
fection. 


| In lach dittreſsful item our p 
| Kmoſtfortitude, inſulated talents, and-in- f 
defatigable induſtry are called forth—l I n 
ſtrove to collect my ſcattered reſolution; Ml p 
I looked at my wife and children and ſaw i: 
what would be their fate if I gave way to ! 
affliction that conſideration pre vailed andi 
rouſed me from extreme dejection and its 
ever dangerous attendants, languor and 
inactivity. 


From 
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e. From the irremediable infirmity of fm 


in eyes any farther attempt as a clerk would 
to have been uſeleſs and nugatory—all 


in thought of the commercial line was dropt 
—I ſeriouſly reflected on every other 
condition J had tried, every opportunity 
and experience that had come within my - 


reach, and at laſt firmly reſolved; as the 
ſureſt method of riſing above my obſcurity - 
and wants, to direct all my future efforts 
to the ſtation that appeared moſt ana- 


logous to my education and ſentiments. 


I weighed each calling; with unfeigned 
reſpect for religion, I cannot ſay divinity» 
preponderated: whatever proſpett of pre- 
in- ferment I might have in the church; Ehad 
Ino idea of immolating its true intereſt to 
on; private convenience the charge of fouls, 
ſaw is a moſt important taſk, yet I: fear too 
y to iſ frequently engaged in without due voca- 
land tion: as I wanted that primary qualifica- 
d its tion, I ſcorned to e 4 under 


and falſe colors. _ 
"rom | 1 
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To law, as a profeſſion, I was mote 


partial and had even made ſome progreſs 
in the ſtudy—but I perceived ſuch an 
immenſity of matter to wade through 
before 1 could accurately diſtinguiſh - 
right from wrong, juſtice and ſound rea- 
ſoning from fraud and chicanery, that I 
really apprehended my retentive faculty 


was inadequate. to all the diſtinQiong, 


ſubtleties, evaſions, quotations, explana- 
tions and declamations a lawyer ſhould be 


maſter af. 


Phyſic came next under my inſper- 
(then ; I maturely examined its utility and 


extent and was fenſible that, like the 


other two, it has often been perverted 


from its original deſign: I was well aware 


of the intricacy and copiouſneſs of the 


ſcience, - the -accumulative expenſe and 


unwearied aſſiduity neceſſary in the pur- 


fuit thereof, add the difficulty or preca- 
riouſneſs of acquiring reputation as 2 
medical practitioner, even with ſuperior 
. I found myſelf fo ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſſed 
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© brepoſſeſſed in favor of this moſt uſeful 
s philoſophical contemplation of the human 
"Wl ſtem, complicate it is true, but exhibit- 
h ing, on cloſe ſurvey, the moſt wonderful 
b ſymmetry in all its parts; I felt myſelf, 
n few words, ſo zealouſly attached to 
1. phyſic, that in defiance of abundant ob- 
Y agacles, which would have intimidated 
Ss, many, I concluded to go to Edinburgh, 
with my family, and earneſtly proſecute 
de the ſtudy in that zuſtly celebrated unyver- 
fity—I ſay proſecute the ſtudy, becauſe I 
do not date my firſt application to it from 
that era : for though I have hitherto in- 
tentionally avoided any parade on that 
ſubject and been at no pains to diſphy 


ted the various opportunities of improvement, 
are Win different climates, which have fallen 
the Wd my ſhare, it is now proper to remove 
and WM unfavorable ſurmifes, touching my pro- 
ur- ſeſſional character, that may have riſen 
ca- in the minds of my readers, from my 
3 a having fo far appeared in almoſt every 
rior I department except the medical. The 


gly Wiruth is * long before the dN 
ſled 5 815 tioned 
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tioned period I had dedicated, at home 
and abroad, a. principal portion of my 
leiſure hours to medical reſearches ; had 
attended profeſſors of every branch in 
London and Paris and converſed with 
men of ſcientific and pragical eminence, 
More explication would ſavour of often. 
tation whereas, I merely wiſh. to give 
reaſonable ſatisfactlion; to ſhew how far 
1 was conſcious of the magnitude and 
importance of the profeſſion J finally and 
invariably determined to adopt ; from the 
earlier adoption of which I was deterred 
by hard neceſſity, not inclination—and, 
above all, to demonſtrate my reſpe& for 
a title, to which I did not aſpire without 
the moſt ardent, exemplary endeavours; 
without having conſumed days and Nights 
and impaired my conſtitution in the moſt 
ſtudious inveſtigations without, in ſhort, 
. all in n my e to deferve 1 it. 


+: 


We a our r journey 1 to Edinburgh 
under very diſcouraging auſpices—ſcarce- 
neſs of money, which J conſider not as a 


755 i diſgrace, 


we ee „ {- on O& -Þ £2 -: gx” . 
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© adiſgrace, but among the worſt misfor- 
ly naunes, forced us to ſubmit to the humble 
ad and truly uncomfortable conveyan ce of a 
in vaggon to York. Frequent were our 
th alarms on the road and fometimes not 
©, groundleſs; eſpecially in one inſtance, 
n. where one of the hindmoſt Wheels broke 
Ve on the edge of a declivity and the un- 
ar wieldy machine was near being hurled to 
nd the bottom” with Alice, two infants and 
be 5s 
Poverty-ſtruck mortals! ye who, like 
d, myſelf, are conſtrained to wander upon i 


SIND aq LOI Trey F # ok 
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or the cold common of the world, rather be 
ut content to travel gently forward on the 
"I poſt horſes of Saint F rancis, than expoſe 
its your lives and limbs in ſuch perilous 
a vehicles. 
It, | 

we topped a à month at Vork and re- 
; ceived valuable proofs of benevolence 
85 from Mr. George Walker, Mr. Edward 
54 : Place, Meſſts. Lawrence and James Gard- 


ner of Mancheſter, and Meſſrs. Whitaker 
of 
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for the moment tired of perſecuting me 
and even ſmiled on my wiſhes : but I wa 
too well acquainted with her unhounde( 
caprice to be lulled into ſecurity. 


of. Longwood Houſe. : Fortune | ſeemed 


After a long abſence I ſaw Mr. Salt. 
marſh of York, with whom I had the 
_ pleaſure of paſſing ſeveral years at college 
The likewiſe generouſly contributed þ 
facilitate my undertaking, 


By fuch indulgent beneficences we got 
to Edinburgh, where I called immedi 
, ately upon my relations and beheld my 
aged aunt, Mrs, Forbes, whom I had 
never ſeen before, paying the grand debt 
of nature; ſhe died the day after pur 

armval... 25 + 
Edinburgh and its ſuburbs are fingu 
i larly ſituated ; the old town is, in general, 
built on a number of irregular eminences 
very remarkable to a ſtranger : the nev 
town is well deſigned and exhibits ſome 
piles 
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piles of elegant architecture but even 


there I mult ſay the cc utile dulci has been 


ſomewhat overlooked ; for in many of the 


moſt modern edifices certain conveniences 


| have been omitted, that would have added 


much, if not to the ornament, at leaſt to 
the ſweetneſs and. cleanlineſs, perhaps 
ſalubrity of the place and really J cannot 


conceive on what principle they were neg- 
| ted, unleſs from that moſt inveterate 


of all prejudices, -- — to ment 


cuſtoms. 


My opinion of the inhabitants and in- 


deed of the Scotch at large, as taken 
purely from my own obſeryation and ex- 
perience, is as follows. that moſt of the 


diſagreeable peculiarities annexed to tham 
by late writers are falſe; that they poſſeſs, 


on a proportional computation, as much 
: hnce rity $4 affability, F goodnels, 4 


philan- 
thropy, generoſity, and liberality of ſenti 
ment as any people: their bravery was 
never called in queſtion- their induſtry 


and ſteadineſs are conſpicuous every 


where ; 


2? 
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where ; their love of learning does them 
1853 pt ay WE IDC 7 GE IL 2455: 
honor in no country is literature more 


univerſal, in ken fo generally” cultivated. 
n ar 


Genius "__ talents abound intheir wh * 
-vbfities, which have produced men df 
-thempſt exalted ſeience. In natural phi. ¶ © 
loſophy and the ſeveral departments of IU 
phyſic Edinburgh ſeems, at preſent, 1 If * 
claim precedence—in the one Mr. Robi. << 
ſon is a moſt diſtinguiſned profeſſor; in Im 
the other Doctors Cullen, Monro and E 
Black command the higheſt admiration e 
and reſpect: three profeſſors of ſuch ex- 
tenſive, ſingular merit reflect che brighteſt 
luſtre on the*Britiſh nation, and are, 1 by 
dare to aver, ies in te ſeminary Nai 


* 


Theſe: are my genuine ſentiments, ut- 
awd from irreſiſtible conviftion, for, be- Nut 


- heve me, Tam | ee 
£6 Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſſii.“ 


\ 


In 
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In fad the whole plan of medical edu 


n cation chere is moſt judiciouſly condutted; 
e diligence and zeal of all the profeſſors 


are extraordinary—which, combined with 
other eminent advantages, eſpecially the 
clinical lectures given on particular caſes * 
ſelected from the Royal Infirmary, which, 
by the bye, is one of the beſt managed 
hoſpitals I have ſeen, and numerous ex- 
cellent medical ſocieties for the improve 
ment of ſtudents, indiſputably render 
Edinburgh the firſt and moſt Hause 
ſchool of phyſic extant, 


4 


Natural hiſtory, that cl e ap- 
pendage to the ſtudy of medicine, is taught 
oo: by the Rev. Dr. Walker, a profeſſor of 
27 diffuſive erudition, eminently qualified to 
al the chair in which he preſides. 


ut. I ſhall not minutely deſcribe my poſi- 
yon, or rather variety of poſition in that 
city ; in the midſt of the moſt intenſe ap- 
plication I had my difficulties and griefs— 
the death of my youngeſt ſon was an oc. 
currence. very ſenſibly felt by an affectio- 
gate mother and me, and will not, I am 
Q perſuaded 
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perſuaded, be deemed unwerthy of com- 
memoration by any fond parent. Upon 


the whole, however, I was munificently 


ſupported by Mr. Forbes: through the 
unlimited condeſcenſion of that kindeſt 


relation I was enabled to perſevere in my 
ſtudies, to ſeize every opportunity of ad- 
vancement therein, and to lay the found- 


ation of a profeſſion, to which I am infi- 


nitely attached, in which I ſhall ever moſi 
ſtrenuouſly exert myſelf to be uſeful. 


Among the ſocieties I frequented in 
Edinburgh was one of free and public de- 
bate, the Pantheon, of which 1 HEFaInER 
member. b. . 


£ } ö 1 


The advantages of ſuch inſtitutions 
were ſet forth by me, fiom the chair, in 
the following manner | | 


Ladies and gentlemen f 
AS I have never before had the 
ess of preſiding in this reſpeQable chair, 
I cannot help apologizing for the arduous, 
important taſk which I have aſſumed. | 
have ever conſidered ſocieties of this na- 
| 4 ture, 
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\- WF ture; when liberally and judiciouſly con - 
n ducted, as I believe every one preſent 
ly vill allow the Pantheon to have been, not 
ne only as moſt excellent inſtitutions for the 
lt inſtruction and improvement of youth; 
n not only as inſtitutions admirably cal 
d. culated to detect and explode that Proteus 
d- vice, in ſpite of all its modifications 
fi- Wand diſguiſes, and eſtabliſſi genuine 
virtue, morality and religion on the moſt 
ſolid, permanent baſe—but I have, more- 
over, conſidered ſocieties of pub lic debate, 


Is while they promote, in general, the enter= 
ainment of both ſexes, as peculiarly uſe- 

e Wu! to young men on their outſet in life; 
by encouraging them to ſtand forth and 
alert their ſentiments with that modeſt, 


in Nyet manly firmneſs, which is of the utmoſt | 

| conſeguence to youth iu their indiſpenſi- 
ble commerce with the world. Whatever. 
the too timid and diffident may ſuppoſe 


the a modeſt, decent aſſurance, as obſerved by 
al, Ide late Lord Cheſterfield, that perfe&t 
ue connoiſſeur, of mankind, is a moſt requi- 
ae and valuable qualification, Ho]. 
. nany men of competent abilities and real 


22 merit 
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merit are kept back in life and vegetate | 
in obſcurity by an untimely: baſhfulneſ, 
or maxouiſe  honte, bad ſhame. as the 
French very properly term it; while the ö 
bold aud confident, whoſe talents are per. 
haps much inferior, attain their mot il | 
ſanguine wiſhes and riſe to the very acm 
of honor and preferment. Far be it fron iſ \ 
me, however, to recommend that over. 
bearing. ſelf-ſufficiency which ſtarts up 


ſlometimes, in the moſt liberal ſocieties; 


4 

] 
c 
nor do I with to fee judgment ſacrificed W | 
indiſcriminately, on every trivial occa f 
fion. Wit is a weapon to be uſed vi, 
caution; for, in attempting to wound + 
others, it has bèen known to recoil on the & 
leveller with redoubled force. In argu-· ¶ e 
ment we thould endeavour to ſhine bu b 
not ſcorch.“ On ſuch a plan, ladies ani y 


gentlemen, I preſume you'll agree vi 
me that public debate may be rendereſ *« 
of extenſive utility: and I do not heſitau 
to declare that the many ingenious topid 
diſcuſſed here intereſt every department in 
and. well deſerve the attention of the law © 


yer, politician, and divine. Yet, while! 
encourag 
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encourage youth to ſhake off an uſeleſs, 
unbecoming diffidence and expreſs them- 
ſelves with proper boldneſs, I wiſh them 
to be well aware of the uſefulneſs of taci- 
turnity, the dangerous tendency of too 
communicative a temper; and ſtrenuouſly 
guard them againſt vanity as the moſt pre- 
valent cauſe of that ever diſadvantageous, 
and ſometimes fatal weakneſs of the mind. 
But 1 beg pardon for intruding ſo long 
on your time with my obſervations con- 
ſcious of my inſufficiency to acquit my- 
felf with all that propriety and ability, 
which are and ought to be expected from 
this chair, I ſhould rather ſolicit your in- 
dulgence gracioufly to accept my beſt 
efforts to pleaſe—and proceed to- lay 
before you the queſtion of the evening, 
which runs thus; Is diſparity of age or 
* fortune the greater cauſe of unhappineſs 
in the married ſtate ?” 


Various and. often unforeſeen are the 
interruptions of connubial bliſs diſparity 
of age and fortune arc, undoubtedly, 

23 amongſt 
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amongſt the principal obſtacles - which is 
the moſt inimical to matrimonial felicity 
is not my province to determine: nor is 
it, perhaps, ſo very eaſy a point to adjuſt 
as ſome may at firſt imagine. It ſeems 
to me, however, that age muſt be a loſer 
in deciding the queſtion—I already begin 
to feel for its infirmities, and cannot help 
pitying its weakneſs and exceſſive folly in 
ſo repeatedly uniting, or rather, indeed, 
attempting to unite itſelf, for the union 
can never effeAsBally take place, to youth, 
to an object as oppoſite in its nature as 
day is to night, or as blooming, luxuriant 
| ſpring is to hoary, frozen winter. 


| Yet much may be advanced on the un- 
happy effeRts reſulting from a diſparity of 

fortune we all know how effential an in- 
gredient money is in the compoſition of 
domeſtic tranquillity : a want of it on 
either fide is, therefore, ever more or leſs 
produQtive of bad conſequences. Upon 
the whole, I think the preſent queſtion 

offers ample and agreeable ſubje of de- 
2 | bate 


mb» Pr — 
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bate—and I flatter myſelf a query of ſuch 
general importance will be entered upon 
immediately, proſecuted with vigor and 
determined with accuracy. 


To the above obſervations J deſire 
leave to add my laſt ſpeech, in that ociety, | 
on the following intereſting queſtion— 
; Is Britiſh patriotiſm increaſed; or dimi- 
niſhed by travelling into foreign parts ?— ' 
delivered from my feelings and ſhare of 
experimental knowledge on the ſubject. 


Mr. Preſident! 


TO prevent that ſolemn pauſe 
which ſometimes takes place here, to pre- 
vent the ſmalleſt interval of ſilence when 
ſo noble, important and intereſting a ſub- 
jeQ is offered to our diſcuſſion, I now riſe 
in this debate and, believe me, I ſtand 
before you and this reſpectable ſociety 
with all the ſentiments of the trueſt Briton, 
a ſon of liberty. Proud of the glorious, 
invaluable titles and fully conſcious of 


my 
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my birth-right freedom, I look triumph. 
antly around me. and contraſt, with equal 
pity and aſtoniſhmerit, the numerous and 
eminent advantages of our free, happy, 
nay almoſt divine conſtitution to the ab- 
ject ſlavery, tyranny and oppreſſion under 
which ſo many of the ſurr6unding nations 
groan and languiſh. And here let me 
exclaim with juſteſt enthuſiaſm 


Thriee happy Britons! bielt ! of all mankind 
Moſt bleſt! yet to your happineſs molt blind. 


I preſume none preſent will think me un: 
juſt in thus impeaching my countrymen 
vith a certain inſenſibility of their fortu: 
nate, very fortunate lot, when conſidered 
in a political point of view: for I appre 
hend it is too evident to all the world that 
no nation under the canopy of heaven 
enjoys more enviable privileges, more 
unſullied rights ; that no nation has more 
judicionſly and accurately defined the ex- 
tent of prerogative and ſecured the ſacred 
perſons and property of individuals then 
Britain—and at the ſame time, I believe 


2 
4 
! 


4 
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{t is as univerſally acknowledged by all our 
neighbours and by thoſe more diſtantly 
acquainted with us by that grand inroad 
to ſociety, commerce ] ſay it is as uni- 
verſally acknowledged by them that no 
nation is more unreaſonably, more unphi- 
loſophically apt to repine at their las, 
to call aloud for redreſs when there is 
leaſt occaſion and to abuſe, groſsly, wan- 
tonly abuſe that precious liberty in their 
full poſſeſſion, which they Thould not only 
cheriſh and protect, but employ with mo- 


deration. Yet in ſpite of this little per- 


verſeneſs of temper, this political grum- 
bling, perhaps the inevitable confequence 
of an exceſs of liberty, Jam confident 
that a wiſer, more humane, benevolent 
and magnanimous people than Britons do 


not exiſt upon the face of the globe—and 


in this appellation permit me to obſerve , 
that I do not merely confine myſelf to the 
ſubjects of this more than comparatively 
happy ifland, but certainly include our 


worthy, brave and hoſpitable fellow ſub- 
jekts, the inhabitants of Ireland: and Jet 


me 
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me fay that that man who wiſhes or at. 
tempts to ſever the intereſt, affection and 
mutual ſupport of the two iſlands i is no pa- 
triot— he is a ſtranger or enemy to the 
deareſt connexion of his cquntry—and may 
| he whomaintains ſuch dangerous principles 
never bold a ſeat in our church or 
ſenate! . . 

But, Sir, leſt you ſhould acute me of 
extending my partiality to an unbounded 
length, and conclude that 1 argue more 
like a prejudiced man, who haſtily adopts 
and echoes the ill-formed, often ridicu- 
ous opinions of the croud, | than like 3 
Hberal-minded citizen of the world, or 
one who has looked a little beyond the 
narrow confines of his own home, I am 
induced to inform you that I ſpeak not 
from native prejudi ce, of which however, 
by the bye, I think a little neceſſary for 
the good of a ſtate, but from conviction, 
from ſome expericgce' and from having 
been principally by Mated in a-county, 


- where freedom and the rights of the ſub- 
PAS jet 
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jet are, in my idea of things, a good deal 


oppreſſed. IJ am perſuaded that you and 
all preſent will agree with me that I muſt 
be attached by birth to Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and that my attachment to Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland muſt be 
pretty equal, when I explain ſomething 
of my origin—know then that I, who have 


the honor of ſpeaking in this ſociety, am 
rather an heterogeneous creature, and | 


that the little edifice you ſee before you 
was conſtructed on the compoſite order: 


that inſignificant, or at beſt of ſmall con- 


ſequence as I appear on the large ſcale of 
human beings, I can aſſert without vanity 


that no leſs than all the three branches of 
this conſiderable empire contributed their 


quota towards my exiſtence—in ſhort, 
that I am a capital member of the ſtats : 
for my father had the honor of being born 
in the city of Edinburgh, my mother in 
the city of Dublin, and, if I was not wrong 
informed, I made my firſt appearance on 
the grand theatre of life in the capital of 
England ergo I am a capital member 


and 
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and am truly and inconteſtibly a Briton 
yes, fir, a Briton! and that too by more 
than birth, by ſentiment indeed I might 
almoſt ſay that I had a kind of intuitive 
love for my country, which even educa. 
tion. itſelf in a foreign climate and nine 
years ſejour in France could not eradicate, 
nor any how diminiſh—may I not conſider 
this as. an invincible proof that Britiſh 
patriotiſm is not leſſened by travelling into 
foreign parts? Since all the force, all the 
| prejudices of education, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily more, infinitely more influence 
the youthful mind than the various objeds 
which preſent themſelves to the traveller 
can operate upon his generally more im. 
proved, maturer judgment, not only were 
ineffective in deſtroying or in the lea 
impairing my attachment, my affeQion to 
Britain, butſeemed, onthe reverſe, rathet 
to promote, to invigorate my patrietiſm, 

when I afterwards had an opportunity ol 


feeing, of travelling through | my native 
country, of becoming a little acquainted 
with its excellent laws and with the genius 
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of its people, ſo renowned for their inge- 
nuity, bravery and en nn * 
other nations. - ard TA 


In ſhort, when I began to contraſt what 
J had ſeen abroad, viz. more or leſs of 


favery, depopulated provinees;"negleQed 


agriculture, inactivity, idleneſs, cruelty 
and cowardice, twin ruffians, as Sterne 
finely expreſſes them, hired and ſet on hy 
malice in the dark whole legions" of 
friars and monks, thoſe lazy, uſdleſs, 
often pernicious drones of the unwiſe 
ſtates that encourage them; cloiſters, in 
fine, upon cloiſters of young, beautiful 
and unfortunate nuns, immured for life 
within the dreary, ruthleſs walls of a con- 
vent, not in many inſtanees, believe me, 
by choice, by ſpontaneous ſolicitations; 


but more frequently by the moſt compul- 


fory methods, the pious craft, devices, 
perſuaſions and threats of eternal damna- 


tion rung inceſſantly in the tender ears 
of thoſe innocent, helpleſs victims by good 
Mother Ahbeſs and her antiquated ſiſters 
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—or by the horrid avarice or deteſtable 
pride of parents ſuch, for example, as 
your poor nobility in France, Spain, 
Italy &c. who valuing their family conſe- 
quence more than the happineſs of their 
children, and who not having fortune ſuf. 
ficient to entitle their daughters to an ho- 


notable, elevated match, ſacrifice their 


happineſs for ever and bury the poor, 
pretty creatures alive in thoſe religious 


| dungeons: ſooner.than ſuffer them to con- 


taminate, as they ſay; their blood, which 


no doubt is totally different in its nature 
and compoſition fromthat which circulates 


through other leſs noble mortals, and to 
diſgrace forſooth their origin by an alli- 
ance with a rich commoner or wealthy 
merchant. But, above all, when I- bring 
to my aſtoniſhed view. that monument of 
the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, of religious mad- 
neſs and the moſt conſummate inhuma- 
nity, an inquiſition I ſay when I contraſt 
all theſe objects to the general and exten- 
five freedom, to the magnitude of our 
commerce, populouſneſs of our cities, 

| ; towns 
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towns and villages, the engaging, enliven- 
6 ing verdure of our fertile and well culti- 
„ vated plains, to the induſtry, generoſity 


r vith the enjoyment of every civil and 
f. I *dligious liberty—the ſcale. at once heavi- 
„ Iy preponderates in their favor; I feel 
my patriotiſm increaſed with my admira- 
tion, and cannot help conſidering Britain 


this wide univerſe, for the greateſt progreſs 
of all the arts and ſciences, the higheſt im- 
provement of agriculture, the growth of 


generous, exalted philanthropy. 1 


Nor is my wonder, my attachment ſin- 
gular, when the moſt learned, intelligent 
and ſpeculative philoſophers, who have 
viſited this iſland, have owned its ſuperior 


1a- excellence, and quitted it with regret. 


at I {hall only mention the celebrated Helve- 
n- tus, that ſtudious obſerver of mankind, 
ur who ſhone ſo long in France a meteor of 


es, knowledge, of taſte, of judgment, and of 


vns thoſe 


„and humanity of my countrymen, bleſſed + 


as the happy ſpot, ſelected from theireſt of 


liberty and the ſeat of the moſt diffuſivelỹß 


— 


—— 


— 
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thoſe kind—benevolent feelings which fo 
much dignify the human ſpecies. That 
great man, informed of the ſtriking politi- 
cal advantages of this country, the cha- 
rater and manners of the people; came 
oyer to Britain, reſided ſometime here 
and viſited ſeveral parts of this kingdom. 
With your leave I'll attempt to explain, 
in our language, ſame of bie een 
. 


ML e 5 hs) in . „Eygllh 
a general name obſerve applied by fo- 
reigners to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, * I remarked, ſays he, 
an extreme love for their children! 
an admirable eulogium in my humble 
opinion be goes on thus: What it 
*© called in France the ſpirit 0 of ſociety, a 
<.paſhon for fellowſhip, is almoſt un- 
** known to them: but they highly enjoy 
5 the ſweets,” the placid tranquillity of 
t gomeſtie life; - In Paris the ſpirit, or 
* love of fociety aggregates thoſe who are 
7 nt gf frivolous gmuſements.. The 

*« ſpirit 


it 
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ſpirit of ſociety brings the Engliſh to- 
« gether to engage in and conſult” the 
© intereſts of the; ſtate and the proſperity 
# of their country. They ſeek not idle 


diſſipation becauſe - they have more 


© ſolid, rational enjoyments. In England 


that inſignificant laugh is ſeldom viſible, £8 
© which is oftener the indication of folly 


than deſeriptive of happineſs, But eaſe 
and a diligent uſe of time are teen 
there; you behold in them a wile, buſy 
and happy people —in few more words, 


Mr. Helvetius concludes, “I ſhed tears 


in leaving a country where I had not 
* ſeen humanity debaſed and diſtreſſed.” 


Thus, Sir, you perceive that I do not 


mean to build my arguments on mere 
thegry; that I have endeavoured to raiſe 
them on a more ſolid baſis, to reaſon from 


facts and from theſe is there not ground 
to preſume that an intelligent, accurately 
diſcerning Britifh traveller, and one eſpe- 
cally who has given himſelf the trouble of 


K ũ ͥ¹] looking 
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looking into the hiſtory of his country 
and who, not content with merely peru. 
ling that. biſtory, . has experimentally ve- 
rißed many of the facts compriſed therein 
by his travels at home, previous to his 
undertaking a continental or any other 
tour — is there not cauſe. to preſume that 


ſuch a traveller, at leaſt, will readily diſ- 
cover the notorious defects, the too ma- 
nifeſt diſadyantages of almoſt every other 


government he may paſs through ? and 


urably recalhng. at, the ſame 


time, though perhaps far. diſtant from his 
: vernacular foil, the glorious privileges and 


immunities he has left hehind him, he will 
heave a ſigh and exclaim thrice : Happy 
ee * 


5 eaſily, daticeive that a Chineſe 
Aa Turk, a Spaniard, a. Pruſhan or 
Erenchman would not augment their pa- 
txiotiſm by travelling through Britain—I 


rather think a ſmall degree of obſervation 
would excite ia chem a proportional diſ- 


* ” 
* 


il 


ſe, 


O 
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ouſt and horror of the ſhocking deſpotiſin | 


and oppreſſion they are more or leſs ſub- 
jeted to under their. reſpeftive fovereigns. 
But I am firmly of opinion that every 


ſtep a Briton takes in foreign parts, pro- 


vided he has moderate penetration and 
judgment, muſt increaſe his patriotiſin. & 


\ 
. 


* 


Þ bake only conclufi ve to EST 


returning to myſelf, and you are ſenſi ble 


that. from our own feelings we can beſt 
determine the ſentiments of others, to ob- 
ſerve that I have travelled a little and 


that the greateſt emolument I have derived 


from my limited travels, from numerous 


 fatigues, diſappointments and loſſes which 
have ſuſtained in ſatisfying a paſſion ſor 
roving, is an ample convittion of the 


uncqualled petfeftions of my own country 


and increaſed pariotiſm—yes, I am tally 


convinced that. 


Bijtain i is ; the happy 1 
Where e is found, 
Where generous mortals moſt abound. 


EE 
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My affairs calling me to London, l 
left Mrs. Cramond and embarked at 
Leith. Juſt previous to my departure, a 
moſt opportune relief was remitted me by 
George Peters, Eſq. deputy governor of 
the bank, in that urbane, gentleman-like 
manner for which he is diſtinguiſhed—a 
French writer very juſtly remarks that 
* all who have fortune can give; but all 
„who have it in their power to beſtoy 
are not maſters of the art: it is a ſecret 
** reſerved for noble minds, who conſider 


* to whom, when and how they ought to to 
WY 


Upon my arrival in London 1 W 
Robert unemployed and indigent he had 
ſometime reſigned the occupation of tu- 
tor in Mr. Maxwell's family, of Dulwich 

Grove, to our friend Mr. Fiſher, and 
deſigned going out to India but his 
views being wholly fruſtrated, he was ex- 
ceedingly difanimated and fell into a ſort 
of apathy, or philoſophical indifference 
that I cannot * 


# 


I ſincerely 
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551 ſincerely regretted the time he had 
ſuffered, unguardedly, to elapſe without 
deriving emolument from its preciouſneſs 
and irrevocable nature; I addreſſed my- 
ſelf with tender concern to his expiring 
ambition, reſolution and mouldering ta- 
ſents, and ſtrove to reanimate them. 

1 had ſeveral interviews with Mr. 
Forbes, who liſtened, with the moſt 
friendly attention, to my propoſals and, 
with exceffive liberality, promoted tzge 
farther accompliſhment of my earneſt [ 
wiſhes—whereupon 1 went back to Edin- 


nd burg. + 55S e | 
*. 59 Kere „ 
u- I did not remain long in Scotland after 

ch my return; the ſhort ſtay I made was 

nd full of embarraſſing conſiderations, in the 

his midſt of which I ſet out again for London, 
-x- WW vith Alice and little Robert for my fel- = 
ort low travellers. We reached Berwick upon | E | 


Tweed and were detained there, Mrs. 
Cramond | finding | herſelf unable to con- 1 
tinue the journey by land. I can aſſure 1 
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my female readers .the caſe was puzzling 
—to embark at a very critical JunQure; 
or ſubmit to a conſiderable delay, that 
would have been, highly prejudicial to our 
intereſt, Was the alternative—truſting. 1 
confeſs a good deal to providence, we 
went aboard and had an unuſually quick 
paſſage to the river, landed and took the 
ſpeedieſt conveyance to London, where 
Alice was ſafely delivered of a fine girl 
forty eight hours after our arrival, and 
where I began my efforts to attain an 


| <Fablſhmens | in the medical e 


2 


To peciß all the induſtry, care _ | 


attention employed for that purpoſe would 


be tedious, if not vain; I perſiſted almoſt 
to my laſt ſhilling- till ſeeing my utmoſt. 
exertions productive of no advantageous 
or flattering proſpetts, b deſpaired of ob- 
taining that decent ſubſiſtence which my 
anxious wiſhes promiſed me and the pecu- 


liarity of my ſituation ſo forcibly required 
Mr. Forbes once more, with the concern 


and zeal, of; a true friend, _endeayoured. 
to 


— 
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to ſupport my tonering <onditisn—bit, 


alas! I too clearly ſaw the prodigiotis. 

obſtacles I had to encounter: new per- 
plexities daily opened to my view, the . 
taſk was too arduous; I felt keeneſt diſ- 


appointment and dreaded approaching 


miſery and deſolation—the ſcene was ſo 
diſcouraging that I reſolved to abandon 


it, to retire to ſome diſtant part of the 
. globe and never reviſit my native ſhore 


till I acquired Rs 


1 recommended my wife and children 
to my brother, conjured him to repreſent 
their deplorable ſtate to Mr. F SONG and 


| ae for the continent. 


Truly humiliating is the picture of the 
human mind in diſtreſs; diſmal were my 
impreſſions on the way to Brighthelmſtone 


the ſight of the ſea filled me with alively 
recollection of my paſt ſufferings on the 


ocean. I crofled to Dieppe, ſtrove to 


raiſe my drooping ſpirits and bear the ſe- 
"ry ; of my lot. I went on to Rouen 


and 
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* paſſed ſome ſoothing days with my 
friends in that city : from Rouen I pro- 


ceeded to Paris, where I renewed ſeveral 


ther pleaſing friendſhips, 


—wa—___— Ye 
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7 return to England — Following events 
My preſent fituation and vieus — Con- 


duſion. | 


Shall not enter into any irrelative 
deſcription of Paris; it is already ſuf- 
iciently known to the Enghſh—confidered 
1s an univerſity it is pre- eminent: ſupe- 
rior opportunities of improvement are 
gratuitouſſy held forth there in every de- 
partment of ſcience—a liberality worthy 


of the imitation 25 Fs - and other 
countries, 


Robert communicated to me the hu- 
mane and generous condu& of Mr. Forbes 
o my family, the departure of Alice and 
the children for Mancheſter, and incloſed 
a very ſeaſonable aſſiſtance from that bene- 
ficent gentleman. 


The ſubſequent letter to Mr. Forbes 
vill, I preſume, give ſatisfactory reaſons 
on WD 


— 


for my return to London, demonſtrate 2 
juſt attachment to my family, and a 

laudable deſire to exonerate an in valuable 
friend. | 


John Forbes Eſq. Aldermanbury. 
81 R, 


T oO behave with ſtrict honor and 
candor in all my proceedings i is a maxim 
from which I am determined never to de- 
viate actuated by this principle I nor 
addreſs you: for however advantageousit 
may be to myſelf and family to conceal 
from you my actual ſituation, I fcorn the 
very idea of ſecreting myſelf from any 
one; and rather chooſe to truſt to your 
friendſhip and conſideration than put it in 
your ns ay dave pats e e 


10 * ſhort—my brother having fally 
explained to you my urgent reaſons for 
quitting England, my wife and children, 
1 ſhall not intrude on your time by fat- 

ther explanation on that ſubject: it is ſuf- 


ficient 


te a 
d a 
ible 
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cient. to obſerve that my grateful mind is 
deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of your 


exceſſive goodneſs and extraordinary con- 
deſcenfion on that intereſting occaſion; 
that I ſhall never forget your liberal bene- 
volence to me and mine, but ſeize every 
opportunity to expreſs uy; ER 
ment, 


You'll, no doubt, be a little ſurpriſed to 


hear I am again in this country at a junc- 


ture you perhaps ſuppoſe me to be ad- 


vanced on my paſſage to ſome foreign 


part—fuch, Sir, were my unfeigned views 


at the time my brother ſolicited your pro- 
mond and my 
helpleſs infants ; ſuch vas my fixed deſign 
till within a few weeks paſt—when-finding 
my beſt efforts on the continent, to ob- 


tection for poor Mrs. Cre 


tain a decent engagement for the Eaſt, 
the Weſt Indies, or America, entirely 


baffled, many friends dead, and my for- 
mer intereſt in Paris and ſeveral other 


parts of France almoſt annihilatdd, I re- 
lolved, after much reflection, to loſe no 


| more 


. * 
— 5 
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bee 
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more time in fruitleſs applications there, 
to return to England—and, if nothing 
elſe can be done, to ſeize the firſt con- 

veyance I can procure from this port to 
any Britiſh ſettlement : and that I preſume 
can be effected with greater eaſe in Lon- 
don—indeed I clearly ſaw the advantages 
which in this reſpe& I was leaving behind: fut 

me; but the ſtate of my affairs urged my N ub 


departure, pr 
. 4 / YN [ane | bl 

The above is a plain narrative of my Il @ 
late condutt and preſent intentions pre- ¶ ce 


vious however to putting the latter in exe- in 
cution, I think it neceſſary, for my peace of 
mind and fully to convince you that it is 

far from my wiſh to abuſe your generoſity Iſl q 
and indulgence, to acquaint you that my 
extreme deſire of being ſettled peaceably 
in my family, in preference to every un- 
certain and hazardous purſuit, would be 
an ample motive of my doing all in my 
power to effect a little eſtabliſhment in the 
country, where, diveſted of ambition and 

9 


r — at [+] 


rok adequate to their maintenance. 
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grand expebtations, chat have ſo often | 
been my bane, I would wait with patience 
the iſſue of things—provided, after all you 
have already ſo liberally beſtowed, you 
could poſſibly ſpare me a mere ſulliciency | 
to make ſuch an humble attempt, 


I offer no formal . to drop all 
future intimations of this kind, ſhould you, 
which 1 hardly expe&, acquieſce in this 
propoſal— becauſe I flatter myſelf, trou- 
bleſome as I have hitherto been, that you 
ſuppoſe me a man of ſome delicacy and 
conſideration, who can n ſet bounds to his 
mportanities, 


>| requeſt the favor of a reply, which I 
ſhall confider as your ultimatum and mine 
—and, if I muſt once more unwillingly 
expatriate myſelf, allow me to ſubmit to 
your kind attention an eſſentia object, 
the ſupport of my wife and children which 
you have ſo generouſly undertaken, till 
I can place myſelf in ſome ſtation 


Permit 
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Permit me to Börde that, aftuated as 
* F am by honor and gratitüde, 
that earneſtly as I ſhould ftrive, for your 
eaſe and my own credit, to take them off 
your hands, it is no eaſy point to define 
when that devoutly-wiſhed for period may 
arrive—life itſelf is very precarious, ef. 
pecially in foreign climates, perhaps in 
the midſt of perilous enterpriſes ; and the 
beſt human efforts are often quite unſuc- 
ceſsful, or their reward tediouſſy pro 5 
tracted : in few more words, - poor Mrs. 
Cramond and the children might, here: 
after, become greater objects of your 
i friendſhip and protection than they even | 
are at preſent. 


| Theſe are my ſerious refleQtions—that 
they may preponderate is my ſincere de- 
fire! and that you and yours may be ſe- 
eure from corroding eare is te no lol 
heart felt wiſh of © 


/ ; 


Dear Sir, 
3 | Your moſt obliged, grateful; q 
And devoted humble ſervant, 


| HERCULES CRAMON D, 
London, April 8, 1785, 
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The above propoſal was approved—I 
accordingly went down to Mancheſter, 


after receiving a kind proof of the po- 


liieneſs and friendſhip of Mr. Anthony 
Wright, banker, and renewed my endea- 
vours for an eſtabliſhment—but a little 
farther experience convinced me that the 
ame cauſes which obſtrutted my ſucceſs 
in London were an equal barrier to my 


| progreſs at Mancheſter: in ſhort, I ſoon 


found that I wanted the neceſſary. ſub- 
ſtratum; that my pecuniary faculties were 


too limited to empower me to move, with 


any ſuitable degree of eaſe or dignity, in 
the ſphere of my profeſſion, - 1 2 


Theſe in ieee me 
to engage in the Foun work. 


' Unwilling vainly to attempt to ſtem he 
tide of adverſity, which began to ſwell too” 
high, I no longer braved the ſtorm—as I 
could, not immediately.-reach the wiſhed 
for haven, like a: prudent pilot, I altered 
my courſe and returned to London, as 

15 the 


389 
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the beſt place to accompliſh an under. * 
taking, which I am at this moment finiſh. ! n 
ing under the dominion of the deepeſt W 
ſorrow: 1 x 8 0a 


| 12 0 | Li 
, „ 
„ $44 ep £4 : a 


To fell as it were the page of; my dats: 


fortunes, I have been for ſeveral weeks : 
expoſed to the ſevereſt _conflivts, in the q 
hourly apprehenſion of hearing of my FI. 
ſon's death, from his having been terribly 5 
burnt—a lamentable accident which has 5 


almoſt diſtracted his infirm ee 
heart fails me as J am going to add, | 

winding up this hiſtory, that my laſt in- 0 
telligence from the country, inſtead of 
imparting any ſolace to my anguiſh, an- 
nounces the ſudden loſs of Louiſa, my 
_ and only daughter. 


Longim formoſa vale |! - 


x have now, gentle reader, exhibited 2”: 
ſaint pidture of my life to this period 
in the contemplation of which I am well 
aware you have diſcovered many imper- 
fections. Should: any parts thereof ap- 
| pear 


der- 
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ar too deeply ſhaded with error and 


iſh. diſcretion, throw the veil of indulgence 


peſt 


ver my youthful frailties, or trace them 


back with candor to their real origin. 


Let not pernicious prejudice warp your 


fair mind revolve the trying ſituations in 
vhich I have been placed, the almoſt 


Iinſuperable obſtacles I have had to con- 


quer; and I truſt the mournful retroſpe&t 
vil challenge your feelings and plead in 
my favor. Circumſtanced as I have alto- 
gether been, much has been done already: 
hough I have occaſionally erred in my 
purſuits, I have, at leaſt, the conſcious 
atisfaQtion of having never ſuffered un- 
nanly indolence, that ruſt of the mind, 
o damp my ardor or impede my advance- - 
ment. ” 


The ſucceeding ſcenes I am reſerved 
for time will unfold—yet I fondly hope 
the ſerene ſun of proſperity will ſhine 
upon my later hours, and render them 
the fine evening of a cloudy day. 


